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THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


Sie first criticism which will rise in many minds 
is that it is hardly necessary to create a new 
organization to do work which has already been 
undertaken—and for decades past—by a great variety 
of admirable Catholic institutions. Active Catholics 
all over the country are already devoting much 
energy and most of their spare time to achieving— 
through Catholic Action, through the Catholic Social 
Guild, through the Grail, to mention only a few— 
aims very similar to those adopted by the Sword of 
the Spirit. Will the result not tend to be one of 
unnecessary duplication? It must be said at once 
that the last thing the officials of the Movement wish 
to do is to supersede existing societies or to do their 
work. Their aim is rather to work through existing 
societies, to make use of local and parish organizations 
where these exist and to create new ones only where 
they find virgin soil. The Movement is fortunate 
enough to have received the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of the Catholic Social Guild, the Young Christian 
Workers, the Grail and other societies from its in- 
ception. Without collaboration and mutual help, it 
will be impossible for the writers and speakers of the 
Movement to reach the nation-wide audience they 
require if the “Sword of the Spirit” is to achieve its 
purpose. 

The Movement cannot, in any case, be said to 
duplicate the work of other bodies for it has been 
called into being to meet a particular crisis. It is 
true that the propagation of our Catholic doctrine is 
at all times an obligation on the faithful in the 
measure of their capacities. Catholic Action recog- 
nizes the crying need for such an apostolate, but the 
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war into which Europe is plunged creates so new a 
situation that His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley and 
those whom he has put in charge of the work are 
convinced that new opportunities are open to the 
Catholics of this country ;and that, therefore, new 
methods are called for, backed by a new spiritual, 
intellectual and physical effort. 

This first year of war has laid bare the issues at 
stake in Europe’s crisis in a way which has dispelled 
the mists of controversy, and revealed the “‘mysterium 
iniquitatis’ against which our community has taken 
up arms. First the kinship between the two totali- 
tarlan systems Communism and Nazism was made 
apparent in the signing of the Russo-German Pact 
before the war began, and in the competitive race 
in aggression on which both States have been engaged 
since the invasion of Poland. Those who still hoped 
to see in Germany the champion of European civiliza- 
tion against the Bolshevik barbarian outside the gates 
have seen their “champion” turn upon its European 
brethren and introduce a new and more frightful 
barbarism into the heart of Christendom. Those 
who believed that the evils condemned in Mit 
Brennender Sorge were the follies of youth and have 
refused to see in Nazism a system which must, in 
principle, attack the Church, have had occasion, in 
the hasty martyrdom of Poland, to see what the Nazis 
make of the Catholic religion when it is the pervading 
faith of one of their oppressed and subject peoples. 
The martyred priests of Poland testify to the Nazis’ 
wanton attack on sacred things. The tale told early 
this year by the Vatican radio has dispelled once and 
for all the notion of setting up the Nazi form of 
absolutism to hold the Russian form at bay. The 
war has made clear to the many what was formerly 
only asserted by the few, that Nazism is to the West 
what Communism is to the East—the same violent, 
anti-Christian, anti-European solution to the world- 
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wide crisis—spiritual, political, economic—of the 
twentieth century. 

It was possible until the war extended German 
control beyond Germany’s frontiers to remain vague 
about the precise nature of the German system, and 
to believe that, although it had certain unpleasant 
features, on the whole “it did a lot of good for 
Germany’. But the Polish campaign, followed six 
months later by the campaign in the West, has shown 
the Nazi State in action and proved its hostility not 
only to the traditional values of Western Society but 
to all those laws, rights and conventions without 
which there can be no just human order. 

There are no human rights which have not been 
violated since this war began. The rights of the 
international society, of the family of nations, have 
been spurned by a conqueror whose own will to live 
is considered excuse enough to wipe out the lives of 
less powerful neighbours. ‘The German war machine 
has been turned as wantonly against unoffending 
neutral States as against those with which Germany 
was at war. The invasion of the Western States 
followed close on cynical protestations that their 
neutrality would be fully respected, the blow fell 
without warning, and, as the bombed remains of 
Rotterdam testify, resistance excited the most savage 
reprisals. As for the Christian preoccupation for a 
just international order—mutual respect of rights, 
readiness for arbitration, acceptance of the rule of 
law—these things were not for the German State, 
which was putting the most powerful war machine 
ever forged by man at the service of a naked lust for 
power and conquest. 

If the rights of the international community have 
been consistently violated, so too have those of the 
individual citizen. The reduction of the Polish 
people to an almost sub-human status is the most 
telling example of the Nazis’ views on the inherent 
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dignity of the human person. Slavery which the two 
thousand years’ patient effort of a Christian society 
had succeeded in abolishing, even in the most distant 
corners of the globe, is re-introduced before our eyes 
into the heart of what was once Christian Europe. 
Czech and Polish labourers are sent in forced labour 
gangs to work for their conquerors, and, under pain 
of punishment, their new masters are forbidden to 
show them even the barest elements of human kind- 
liness. The rights of the family are violated. Men 
are torn from their wives to work thousands of miles 
away in uncertainty over any possibility of return. 
Christian faith is taken from the children—both of 
Germans and of subject peoples—in State schools 
where the racial community and the all-powerful 
State are set up against the authority of the home. 
Social rights are violated in the suppression of all 
autonomous societies—for example, the Christian 
Trade Unions of Holland and occupied France. 

It is true that this attack upon the personal and 
social privileges and prerogatives of the free human 
being has gone on in Germany for many years. But 
the war, by carrying the persecution into wider fields, 
and by imposing it on other peoples, has brought 
home to us the nature of the evils we fight and made 
much clearer the tremendous issues at stake in a 
conflict which cannot be explained away in terms of 
“‘a clash of rival imperialisms”, but is a struggle to 
preserve not only all that remains of Europe’s 
traditional Christian order, but to safeguard the basic 
principles of natural law, without which no worthy 
and truly human society can be created. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in the sphere of 
propaganda, and it is this aspect of the totalitarian 
challenge with which the Sword of the Spirit is 
particularly concerned. Propaganda in its original 
sense meant a co-ordinated attempt to spread true 
doctrine. Modern propaganda is a technique of 
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influencing mass opinion by exploiting sub-rational 
questions and reactions, without reference to the truth 
of the views propounded or the desirability of the 
state of mind induced in those to whom—one might 
almost say, against whom—the propaganda is 
directed. We have, of course, known for some time 
that the full resources of what in Western Society are 
“free organs of opinion”, press, theatre, literature, 
wireless, were in Germany—as in Russia—at the 
complete disposal of the State which, in the person 
of Goebbels, was using them to debase the intelligence 
and fog the mind of the German community. What 
we did not realize was how formidable a menace to 
the moral unity of other societies and what a powerful 
weapon in the armoury of war this new type of pro- 
paganda has become. One of the most important 
consequences of Germany’s attack on Norway, the 
Low Countries and France was the extent to which 
the appalling strength of the Nazi propaganda 
machine became apparent to the outside world. 
There is an analogy between the methods of the 
Nazi offensive against a country’s military defences 
and the methods of the German psychological 
attack on a nation’s spiritual powers of resistance. 
Before launching the main attack, the Germans test 
every part of the line, mark every weak and vulner- 
able point and then concentrate every ounce of 
fighting strength upon that weak spot. The line is 
pierced, tanks and motorized columns can burst 
through the gap and spread out behind the line, 
encircling the defenders who have stood firm. In the 
sphere of propaganda, Nazi agents in a community 
destined for attack feel and test every part of the 
country’s psychological make-up. The weak spots— 
a disgruntled general, for example, or an ambitious 
politician, or a venal civil servant—are noted, and it 
is upon them that the propaganda machine concen- 
trates its efforts. They can form the entry points 
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through whieh the disintegrating poison spreads to 
the community at large. In Norway, a handful of 
traitors in key positions gave Germany the country 
almost without a struggle. In Holland, Dutch re- 
sistance was hideously weakened by the presence of 
Dutch tools of Nazism in practically every Govern- 
ment office. 

But the greatest danger of the new tactics of 
disintegration lies not in the use made of weak or 
vicious men, but in the exploitation of honest men 
through their honest differences of opinion. The 
Nazi principle is simple—divide—and_rule. In any 
society there are inevitable clashes of opinion and 
interest. The moral unity of the community should 
be strong enough to transcend all such differences. 
It is the aim of Nazi propaganda to exploit these 
differences until such a state of tension arises that 
moral unity—the main line of a country’s defence 
system, as Finland showed—is destroyed. Any 
separate group—even groups so innocuous as sports 
clubs or parish sodalities—can be worked upon to 
become more conscious of their separateness than of 
their solidarity. The Nazis tried out this technique 
of disintegration on their own people before they 
came to power—setting the peasant against the town, 
the worker against the employer, the small man 
against the big trust, the militants against the paci- 
fists, the Nationalists against the Social Democrats, 
everybody against the scapegoat Jew. They achieved 
such an atmosphere of hatred and suspicion that there 
was no cohesive force left strong enough to resist them 
when they seized power. 

So with the attack on the national societies 
outside Germany—their internal stresses and strains 
were increased to such a pitch that there came 
the moment when they preferred foreign con- 
querors to their fellow countrymen. France is 
the supreme example of the triumph of Hitlerian 
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propaganda. It was propaganda as much as 
defeat in battle that destroyed France, for the 
propaganda killed the will to fight before the fighting 
had fairly begun. The Nazis drove wedges between 
the English and French Allies, between the French 
Right and the French Left, between the pacifists and 
the patriots, the soldiers and armament workers. 
The British were accused of “fighting to the last 
Frenchman’, the Right were taught to fear a social 
revolution—‘better Hitler than Communism’ was 
Laval’s watchword—the Left learned that the war 
was “imperialistic”, the poilus resented the better- 
paid British Tommy, the peasants distrusted do- 
nothing Paris. In this atmosphere of: hatred and 
suspicion the national unity of France withered away. 
France was defeated from within before she ever 
engaged battle. 

But how does all this concern us as citizens and 
Catholics? And what connexion can it possibly 
have with the “Sword of the Spirit” ? We are at war 
with Germany for our national existence, and we 
need not suppose that the propaganda weapon which 
has been used with such success against other nations 
is not being employed against us. We have to be‘) 
certain that we are not being made use of—in all \ 
innocence—by the enemy. We have as citizens to 
make our contribution to our country’s cause, and in 
modern war a clear insight into the nature of the 
struggle and a clear realization of the nature of the 
forces assailing us can be as important a factor in 
victory as guns and tanks. We live in a free com- 
munity where the organs of public opinion are under 
no strong governmental control, where opinions and 
differences of opinion may be openly expressed and 
where the whole apparatus of Government is based 
on consent, not coercion. The safeguard of this great 
measure of freedom is the community’s ability not 
to abuse it, not to allow differences of opinion to 
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degenerate into fierce particularist feuds, not to trans- 
form clashes of interest into an obstacle to all possi- 
bility of co-operation. Of a free society more than 
of any other is it true that a house divided against 
itself shall fall. And Nazi propaganda is specifically 
designed to do all these things—exacerbate differences 
of opinion and clashes of interest—which our com- 
munity must at all costs avoid. 

As citizens, therefore, this war demands of us a 
new effort of understanding and co-operation, a new 
realization of how delicate and precious is the bond 
of moral unity, the true patriotism, which binds us 
to our fellow-men. Anything that strengthens that 
unity contributes to the triumph of our cause. Any- 
thing that detracts from it is a possible entry point 
for the enemy. In France, divisions in Catholic 
thought and the antagonism felt by a large body of 
Catholics towards their fellow-countrymen was un- 
doubtedly a contributory cause to the final French 
collapse. Catholics of this country, who have a fine 
record of patriotism and public service, are not likely 
to give Hitler the same opportunity, but as a body 
of people holding views on politics, sociology and 
economics in many ways diverging from those 
generally accepted, we have a special duty to see 
that our opposition to error is temperate, and our 
disagreement full of charity. 

In fact, as Catholics, we are in a sense even more 
deeply concerned by the nature of the totalitarian 
State and the menace of Germany’s expansion in 
Europe than any other body. We are the guardians 
of the Christian tradition of Europe which Hitler is 
trampling underfoot. It is in a European com- 
munity largely moulded by the Church that we have 
learnt to recognize the natural rights of man and 
society without which there cannot be a true human 
order. It is in our recognition of God’s supremacy 
and sovereignty that we can see the ultimate guarantee 
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behind man’s painful efforts of civilization. When a 
violent racial despotism sets itself to destroy the things 
of God and man we are more intimately concerned 
than anyone else, just as the doorkeeper of the church 
is more deeply involved even than the faithful if the 
treasures of the sanctuary are stolen away. We are ~ 
looking at the war from a double perspective, as 
citizens of our country and as citizens of a more 
abiding city. Where others see only the national 
struggle, we see the greater struggle of good and evil; 
where to some only material interests are at stake, 
for us, the fight is in a very real sense for the soul of 
man. 

This is no exaggeration. We as Catholics are 
concerned in an especial way by the problem of the 
new propaganda. It is, as we have seen, a propa- 
ganda which goes to work at a sub-rational level. It 
does not seek to satisfy man’s desire for truth, its 
aim is to excite his fears, spites, illusions and sub- 
conscious emotions. Reason is, in fact, attacked, and 
with it, free will. Without a rational choice, the 
power of the will is stultified and the new propaganda 
is precisely designed to stultify free will and to reduce 
man to a helpless victim of group hysteria. More- 
over, since its aim is to divide and exacerbate, it is 
directed against charity, the bond of perfection, 
against the “power of love” which is the guarantee 
of the good society. Truth, reason, free will, charity 
—the new propaganda attacks them all and, in doing 
so, undermines the human soul. The new robots of 
the totalitarian State may, by God’s mercy, escape 
from the prison of irrational and subconscious action. 
We Catholics in a free community must stand firm 
for that desire<for truth without which there can be 
no freedom, for that charity without which the free 
community cannot exist. 

If these are the issues at stake in this war, it follows 
that Catholics, who should have a clearer vision of 
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its spiritual aspect, have a special responsibility not 
only to their fellow-countrymen, but as interpreters 
of our struggle to the Christian people of the whole 
world. The work is twofold, on the one hand to 
grasp the true nature of the danger we face, on the 
other to know and to propagate the solutions which 
Catholic teaching has to offer for our present dis- 
contents. If Nazism and Communism are both—as 
we believe them to be—the same type of violent and 
evil reaction to the same world-wide crisis, differing 
only by virtue of a different national and economic 
historical development, it follows that we, as part of 
the same world community, have the same crisis to 
face and have likewise to find a solution which will— 
unlike Communism and Nazism—create a just and 
free human society. As upholders of a just cause, 
our heaviest responsibility will come with victory 
when the liberties and rights for which we have 
) fought will have to be incorporated in appropriate 
_ institutions, national and international, if the justice 
_of our cause is not to become a delusion. Here, 
again, the teaching of the Church, if widely propa- 
| gated and widely known, provides adequate guide 
\and remedy. ‘The great tradition of public life in 
England has been one of Conservatism allied with 
progress. ‘The Catholic Church, tam antiqua, tam 
nova, where the most unbroken tradition is coupled 
with a fearless upholding of man’s reason and of the 
rational ordering of society, has obvious if unrealized 
affinities with English social consciousness. The 
search for the via media has always been strong in 
English politics. There are few more impressive 
examples of it than the social encyclicals of the 
Church. 

Thus the challenge presented by the war is not 
merely negative—the work of guarding ourselves 
against insidious attack and of opening our own and 
others’ understanding to the nature of the evils 
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against which we fight. The war offers a positive 
creative challenge, to draw good out of evil, to use 
the dislocation and loosening of the ‘“‘cake of custom” 
brought about by war in order to reconstruct where 
we can the Christian order which has been so violently 
thrown down, and secure in our own community a 
greater harmony between what we profess to repre- 
sent and the actual social facts of our society. 
People’s minds and hearts are stirred by the terrors 
and miseries they have experienced. War is a re- 
minder of the social evils we have tolerated, of the 
extent to which the gulf between God and man has 
been allowed to grow. This new readiness for better 
things can turn to disgust and cynicism if little is done 
and the old platitudes revived. But we—as a body 
of Christians possessing a coherent and moderate 
programme of social reform, offering a coherent 
picture of the world’s dilemma and, above all, 
capable of giving some explanation of the world’s 
pitiable distress—have an overwhelming obligation 
to take up our apostolate, to bring the good tidings, 
to endeavour in every way we can to turn the evil of 
war into an opening for reconciliation and new life. 
The Movement of the “Sword of the Spirit” is an 
attempt to take this moment of crisis and grasp its 
significance for the individual Catholic and, beyond 
the bounds of the Catholic body, to impress upon our 
Christian fellows, and indeed upon all men of good 
will, the issues at stake in the war and the necessity 
of recreating a just, Christian and human order. 
Obviously then the work is threefold: first, in 
co-operation with the spiritual authorities, to deepen 
the spiritual life of each individual soul without 
which any apostolate is so much “sounding brass” ; 
next, under the guidance of the Church’s theologians, 
philosophers and, in particular, of the Censor whom 
the Cardinal has delegated to watch over the Move- 
ment’s publications, to endeavour in every way to 
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encourage the study of the present crisis, its relation 
to our individual and social lives, and the obligation 
it places on us as citizens and Catholics ; and finally 
to create a body of people who are ready to give 
active support to the Movement on the basis of their 
prayers and studies, to make the principles of the 
Church effective in their public and private lives. 
Other people and other groups are doing work on 
the same lines. The Movement welcomes their 
co-operation and can only profit by their experience ; 
but as a body called into being by this the heaviest 
crisis our country or indeed the world has ever 
known, the “Sword of the Spirit” hopes to meet a 
specific need and fulfil a specific task, for ‘our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood : but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness, against the spirits of wicked- 
ness in the high places. Therefore, take unto you 
the armour of God, that you may be able to resist 


in the evil day and to stand in all things perfect. . . . 

And take unto you the helmet of salvation and the 

sword of the Spirit (which is the word of God).”’4 
BARBARA WARD. 


1 The aims of the Movement of the Sword of the Spirit inaugurated by 
Cardinal Hinsley on 1st August this year are thus laid down in the first 
statement issued by the Movement : 

The restoration in Europe of a Christian basis for both public and 
private life, by a return to the principles of international order and 
Christian freedom; for these principles are rooted in the Law of Nature 
which is common to all mankind and recognizes no absolute superiority 
of race or colour. 

To This End : (1) We will make clear that these natural principles and 
this Christian conception of life are at stake in the 
present war; since the Nazi way of life, like all other 

The Issue. Totalitarianisms, denies all the natural rights that 
Christianity upholds—the rights of God, of Man, of the 
family, of minorities, of dependent peoples. 

The War. (2) We will therefore fight for our cause till victory. 
The Settlement. (3) After victory, the reconstruction of Europe must be 
based upon these same natural and Christian principles. 
The Movement. (4) It is our aim to unite the citizens of this country in 
support of the principles at stake in this war and in the 
future peace. 


All information concerning the Sword of the Spirit can be had from the 
Honorary Secretary, Miss Barbara Ward, 23 Kensington Square, W.8. 





CARDINAL MANNING AND THE 
PRIESTHOOD 


What I have written will perhaps seem to some to be 
extreme, but it seems to me that someone ought to be 
extreme, that is, to pursue Truth to the utmost and to 
hold up in everything the highest standard.—CarpINAL 
MANNING, 1890. 


[Ii has been a characteristic of the occupants of the 
See of Westminster, the leaders of the English clergy, 
that they have been true pastors of souls, and have all 
had at heart in a notable way the training and 
sanctification of their priests. ‘The only book Cardinal 
Bourne wrote—a neglected treasure too—was en- 
titled Ecclesiastical Training; Cardinal Vaughan’s 
book The Young Priest is too well known to need com- 
ment ; while Cardinal Manning’s classic The Eternal 
Priesthood has a unique position in English pastoral 
literature. 

From the time of his conversion, and more 
especially from 1865, when he became Archbishop, 
Manning’s life and work were much concerned with 
problems connected with the priesthood. His atti- 
tude towards certain of the religious orders has 
received great attention—and is a matter completely 
outside the scope of this paper. The education and 
training of the clergy was also a problem which, in its 
practical and administrative sides, Manning might 
have handled with more tact. Granted all that, and 
other weakness in Manning’s character, there remains 
the fact, overlooked in Purcell’s travesty of his life 
and in the more concentrated cruelty of Lytton 
Strachey’s caricature, that Manning’s prime con- 
sideration in all this work was for a holy and zealous 
clergy to undertake the prodigious task of winning 
back England and the English people to their ancient 
faith. 

389 
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It was in the summer of 1890, fifty years ago, and 
within two years of his death, that Manning drew up 
that series of very personal remarks and reflections 
which has come to be known as “Hindrances to the 
Spread of the Catholic Church in England”, and 
occupies the bulk of Purcell’s twenty-seventh chapter. 
Manning’s original title was “‘Prospects of the Catholic 
Church in England in the Future’, but the character 
of the notes does not bear out this title. They are not 
prophetic, but are rather a personal survey of some 
of the problems which Manning saw facing the 
Church. They are partly an examination of con- 
science, partly a spiritual testament to his successor 
at Westminster, and more particularly an enumeration 
of some of the failings which he saw in his clergy, and 
of the ideals which he held for them and for the 
Church in the work of converting England. 

From the time of his ordination Manning’s mind 
had been dominated by the dignity of the priesthood. 
He had been at great pains to refute the contention 
which he had read in the works of some theologians 
that the religious state was a higher form of life than 
the priesthood ; and in writings and addresses, es- 
pecially to his clergy, he insisted on the high level 
of holiness which the priesthood requires and pre- 
supposes. Wilfrid Ward once wrote a very dis- 
cerning note on one of the Cardinal’s intellectual 
characteristics. Manning had nothing of Newman’s 
depth, precision or consistency; but he had the 
practical man’s flair for seeing the central point of a 
problem. Ward said of him, withregard to philosophy, 
that he was “‘sensitive as to generalities, but densely 
ignorant of all particulars’, and that in any difficult 
question he would be likely to get hold of some 
particular phrase or maxim which, so he considered, 
supplied the one solution to the problem. “This 
might’, noted Ward, “be a maxim of the schoolmen, 
or it might be some idea of his own.” With regard 
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to the priesthood, not merely in relation to the 
religious state, but in its own eminent dignity, and in 
the responsibilities it entailed, Manning found such a 
phrase in “‘the Law of Liberty”—an expression which 
in his mind seems at times, and especially in theory, 
to reach the high meaning of St. Augustine’s Jibertas, 
a product of the Divine Gift of Wisdom, while at other 
times, and in some practical applications, it seems to 
rise little higher than a sense of loyalty and honour. 

In the fifteenth chapter of The Eternal Priesthood, 
Manning discusses this Law of Liberty in some of the 
finest passages he ever penned. This liberty is not 
merely a freedom from the cramping influence of the 
Mosaic law. Nor is it merely a result of our regenera- 
tion, through the grace which makes us sons of God. 
It is something higher than that. It is “the will 
elevated by the love of God’’, the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Ubi Spiritus Domini ibi libertas. And in a 
passage reminiscent of St. Augustine, Manning con- 
tinues : ““Where the Spirit is there is liberty ; for the 
Spirit of God is love, and where love is there is 
liberty. There can be no liberty where love is 
not. Where the love of God is not, the love of 
creatures, and of the lowest of all creatures, the love of 
self, reigns.” The priest must break away from any 
less perfect love and let his whole life be governed by 
this new law. “This law leaves behind it all literal 
commandments, as the learned becomes unconscious 
of the alphabet, and the skilful singer unconscious of 
the octave. It is a law more constraining than any 
commandment. It moves the heart, and urges the 
conscience, and prompts the will by a continuous 
pressure. By this law we shall all be judged ; but, 
above all, by this priests will have to answer.” 


1Eternal Priesthood (1924 edn.), p. 195. Practically, too: ‘‘The love 
of creatures brings with it jealousies, disappointments, resentments, and 
manifold temptations. A priest who has lost his liberty by an unbalanced 
attachment is in bondage. He is dependent for his happiness and for his 
peace upon something below God, which is changeful, uncertain, and 
transient.” 


Vol. xix. 2c 
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It is this law of effort, an echo of the ama et fac 
quod vis of the saints, under which, as Manning saw it, 
the priest must live : a law of ascension, always aim- 
ing at the higher good. ‘“‘We have never done right, 
but we might have done better. We correspond with 
a few graces out of a multitude, and with inadequate 
fidelity, and with intermittent efforts. All these are 
failures in the law of liberty.”” He then enumerates a 
whole series of motives by which priests are urged “to 
use their liberty, not grudgingly or by constraint, but 
with gladness, joy, and self-oblation, even with denial 
and sacrifice of self in the fairest and most innocent 
forms, if need so be, that they may serve Him more 
perfectly in saving the souls for whom He died.” 

This grand ideal, “‘a very splendid thing” as it has 
been called, is one for which the whole English clergy 
owe Manning an immense debt. It is possibly true 
that in the steps he took to realize his ideal Manning 
was often at fault. He was inconsistent perhaps, and 
possibly foolish. He has been accused, not alto- 
gether fairly I think, of throwing away a unique 
opportunity for the English clergy, of fusing the best 
that Oxford could give with the fine old tradition of 
“reserved and profound piety—nay even sanctity” 
associated with such Catholic centres as Ushaw.? 
It is true that he exaggerated, and that at times his 
attitude to the most innocent pleasures was fanatically 
restricted. Abbot Butler has not hesitated to deride 
his narrowness in questioning the propriety of a 
Bishop’s “‘encouraging Theatricals in schools, con- 
vents, and colleges’. Yet with all these faults, and 
apart from the personal element, there is in all 
Manning’s writings on the subject of the priesthood 


1 Maisie Ward: The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition, p. 207. The 
author continues: ‘‘He dreaded worldliness and a low tone among the 
clergy, he tried to sweep away the English tradition, whether Catholic or 
convert, and to substitute the ethos of a French or Italian seminary. He 
rejected, in fact, some of his best material and tried to mould the rest 
into a shape it could not take.’’ The judgment is too harsh, and_far too 
sweeping. 
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an amount of apostolic sincerity and frank criticism 
which it may be useful to recall on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the writing of his famous Notes. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to recite again the Nine 
Hindrances which Manning catalogued, still less to 
raise again the spectre of the quarrel between secular 
and regular clergy, much as Manning detested the 
former name. The priest, whether bound by vows 
to a religious institute, or a member of the pastoral 
clergy, as Manning preferred to call them, is still a 
priest, with the same awful powers, and, so far as his 
priesthood is concerned, the same responsibilities. 
After an interval of fifty years it may do us all good to 
see in what directions we have made progress, and 
what are still our shortcomings, and we may ask our- 
selves whether as a body we are living up to Manning’s 
standards. It is not proposed that what follows 
should be considered as an examination of con- 
science ; but it is suggested, with all diffidence, that 
some of the considerations so bluntly set down by 
Manning might perhaps serve, as it were, as ‘‘Points 
for Meditation”, and may possibly prove helpful to 
encourage us in the work we have all so much at 
heart. 

So far as the priest is concerned—in self-examina- 
tion the personal notes often refer to the bishop— 
Manning’s analysis may be divided under three 
heads: the personal attitude of the priest to his 
ministry ; his attitude to public life ; his attitude to 
other religious bodies. 

With regard to the priest’s personal attitude to- 


wards his ministry Manning sees the greatest evil in 


shallowness. It is above all shallowness in preaching 
that he laments; and for this failing he sees two 
“obvious reasons’. We choose our subjects unwisely ; 
and we are not on fire with the love of God. Before 
all else in our preaching we should dwell on the 
Eternal Truths and on the Gospel. 
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As to the choice of subjects [he wrote] : compare the 
Epistles of St. Paul with a volume of modern sermons. 
The chief and prominent topics of St. Paul are—God, the 
Incarnation, the Holy Ghost, that is Eternal Truths from 
which all other truths descend. These are always present. 
Whatever details follow, they are as consequences from the 
theology, which is always present as the sun at noonday. 
St. Paul tells the Corinthians that he knew nothing among 
them but “Jesus Christ and him crucified”. This truth 
contains the whole faith and piety of the Gospel. But how 
often do we hear it preached upon? ... The articles of 
the Apostolic Creed ought to be so continually held up 
before the intelligence of the faithful that all other subjects, 
such as the dignity and sanctification of the Blessed Virgin, 
the real and substantial presence of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, may be seen to be direct and evident conse- 
quences. There is also a majesty and greatness in these 
divine and eternal realities that subdue and attract the 
intellect and conscience. It would seem that our preachers 
should preach the Gospel in all its length and truth and 
depth and height. 


It was a mistake, he argued, that these great 
truths should be kept only for the time of Missions. 
They ought to be preached at all times; and they 
ought to be preached in preference to all other sub- 
jects. 


When we preach pieties and controversies it does not 
touch their souls. They are neither moved nor won by us. 
But surely we ought to win and move, and draw and soften 
the souls of men as Our Lord did, and by the same truths. 
His preaching of the Eternal Truth was “as fire, and as the 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces’. So also was 
the preaching of the Apostles. This preaching converted 
the world, and no other will convert England. 


If this was true in Manning’s time surely the 
demand that we act upon it is more insistent than ever 
today. Everybody agrees that a great chance was 
lost during and after the last war. A general mission 
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on fundamentals could and should have been preached 
to the country. Today the ground is even more 
ready for the seed. Who will sow? Who will 
preach? It is, I suppose, quite literally true that we 
alone, the Catholic clergy, can lead the way. Quomodo 
audient sine praedicante? May one quote Father 
Martindale? “Priest after priest is repeating: ‘We 
must not lose our opportunity this time, as we did after 
the last War! Difficult to obtain a definition of 
what that opportunity was, and how we should have 
seized it. A Mission everywhere, on none but funda- 
mentals? The Pope spoke in his Encyclical of 
nothing else! A Mission about God and Soul? 
Kept up for a year, and followed by the Life of 
Christ? A Mission preached preferably not in 
churches, but in halls, cinemas, or the streets? We 
have to alter the whole national consciousness— 
yet not without omens of success. Shall we attempt 
to do that? Or is the preliminary task of altering 
our own, too great?” It was the same priest who 
once deplored to the present writer the attitude of 
many of us to the use of the wireless. He might have 
echoed Manning’s words: ‘‘We choose our topics 
unwisely, and we are not on fire with the love of God 
and of souls.” Manning, one feels, would have made 
great use of the broadcast word. 

A second cause of unsatisfactory sermons he found 
in the shallow treatment of the subject chosen. He 
would not accept the excuse, which rises so easily to 
us all, that we are too busy in other ways to prepare 
our sermons as well as we could wish. 


No doubt overwork is the reason with some. But a 
priest who is overworked in the saving of souls can never 
be much at a loss to preach the Gospel. He is always 
habitually thinking of God, His will, His kingdom, and he 
has only to think aloud. Our difficulty is in ourselves. It 
is what we are that preaches, and we are not only what we 
know, but what we feel, what we realize, what by experience 
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has become part of ourselves. Every man speaks readily 
of that which chiefly fills his mind. If we lived more for 
God, with God, and in God we should have little difficulty 
in speaking about Him. . . . Another cause is hurry and 
haste. I have known men who have not even chosen their 
subject or their text till they are on their way to the church. 
Surely this is tempting God ; if not doing his work deceit- 
fully. Others again take the first subject that comes to 
their mind, or that comes most easily to them because they 
have so often talked about it. But surely we ought to think 
what our people most need. 


The passage is worth comparing with another, 
from The Eternal Priesthood : 


Let no one think that a busy life may not be a holy life. 
The busiest life may be full of piety. Holiness consists not 
in doing uncommon things, but in doing all common things 
with an uncommon fervour. . . . Nevertheless a busy life 
needs a punctual and sustained habit of prayer. It is 
neither piety nor charity for a priest to shorten his pre- 
paration for Mass or his thanksgiving after it because people 
are waiting for him. He must first wait upon God, and 
then he may serve his neighbour. The hour and a half of 
a priest’s Mass is both his own and not his own. It is the 
first-fruits of his day. 


We all know how easy it is for Manning’s hour and 
a half to shrink to half an hour, and how right he was 
to insist that shallowness in preaching is not so much 
itself an evil, as a symptom of something more deeply 
dangerous, shallowness in the soul, a shallow spirit- 
uality, a malady which he describes as “sacrament- 
alism’’. 


Priests have a danger of becoming Mass priests or 
Sacrament-mongers. They possess, by divine commission, 
the power of administering sacraments which confer grace 
ex opere operato, to which they can add nothing, nor can their 
own unworthiness hinder its effect. It is easily possible for 
a priest, citra peccatum mortale commisum, to neglect his medi- 
tation, examination of conscience, and spiritual exercises, 
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and therefore to become unspiritual and dry. Still he 
administers sacraments exactly and mechanically. He has 
committed no mortal sin. And a thousand venial sins are 
venial still; but the man is dry, and everybody feels it 
when he preaches or is in the Confessional, or by a death- 
bed, or in a house of sorrow. 


Again from The Eternal Priesthood we may complete 
the picture, with all Manning’s fine psychological 
appreciation : 


Such a priest may still keep to the letter of his rule of 
life . . . but the interior spirit has declined. . . . He never 
omits his Mass, nor is absent from the confessional, nor 
neglects a sick call; but the spirit or mind in which all 
these things are done is lowered. . . . In saying the Divine 
Office much is said without intellectual attention. Psalm 
after psalm goes by without advertence, and, when said, 
no verse in it is remembered . . . and even in the Holy 
Mass distractions spring off from the mementoes of the 
living and the departed. Thoughts run on like a double 
consciousness. The material action of the Mass may be 
faultless, but the intrusive thoughts overpower the percep- 
tion of the words. 


There is another aspect of this “‘sacramentalism’’, 
this lack of spiritual depth which the Cardinal also 
lamented and which he considered a hindrance to the 
apostolic work of a priest. He described it as 
officialism, ‘‘a dependence for our work, not on our 
subjective fitness, but on our official powers”’. 


I am sorry to say that even good priests sometimes 
swagger; they think to magnify their office, but they 
belittle themselves. This has been the cause of endless 
troubles in hospitals and workhouses. Unfortunately even 
good priests are not always refined, and they resent any 
hindrance in the way of their sacred office with want of 
self-control which gains nothing, and often loses everything. 
The main contention is lost in a personal dispute. I have 
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often said that our priests are always booted and spurred 
like cavalry officers in time of war. But they will not fight 
worse for being chivalrous and courteous. 


Manning’s analysis, however, penetrated deeper 
than the surface. The root of these external failings, 
the cause of the sacrament-mongering attitude, of the 
officialism, of the boot-and-spur mentality was, he 
several times insisted, a lack of subjective holiness in 
the priest. Twice in his notes he makes a comparison 
between the priesthood of the Old Testament and 
that ofthe New. A high standard of subjective fitness, 
with elaborate precautions, was required from the 
priests of the Old Law; and a Christian priest “‘is 
bound to be all that a Jewish Priest was bound to be, 
and much more, as the substance exceeds the shadow’’. 
Further along in his notes he takes up the idea again. 
‘The old Law with its sacramentalia demanded a sub- 
jective fitness of a very high degree. The new law 
with its sacraments demands not only the same sub- 
jective sanctification in the priest, but a perfection as 
complete as he can attain.” He was gravely per- 
turbed that his clergy, so he considered, had become 
defeatist in this regard. They had, he thought, 
become minimist in spiritual things ; were ready to 
hear from the laity such expressions as ‘“‘He is only a 
secular priest’? ; and even among themselves there 
were those who said, “I am only a secular priest’’. 
There is no doubt that a deep sense of loneliness in the 
spiritual life, a sense almost of inferiority, can easily 
grow in the soul of a priest on the mission. Time so 
often produces its deadening effect ; efforts seem so 
unavailing ; fervour dies; and then comes the 
moment when the whole standard is lowered and 
carelessness is replaced by laxity. In the closing 
pages of The Eternal Priesthood Manning put this very 
clearly. ‘‘Laxity differs from carelessness in this. A 
careless priest may set up in his mind a high standard, 
and may draw strict theories of duty. But through 
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carelessness he does not act up to them. A lax priest 
lowers his standard and minimises his obligations. 
Such priests excuse in themselves many things 
by the plea, ‘I am not a religious’ and ‘I am only a 
secular priest’.”” It was against this lowering of stand- 
ards, this “‘culpable self-depression’’ as he styled it, 
that Manning reacted with vigour. He saw what he 
considered to be three causes of the “‘low spiritual 
level” in the secular clergy. They are recorded here 
because they are essential to illustrate Manning’s 
thought and desires on the subject of the priesthood. 
They are also an illustration of the forceful, but not 
always balanced attitude which Manning brought to 
all his criticisms. As they stand they were not in- 
tended for publication, and are much more in the 
nature of personal notes. That Manning could say 
and believe such things brings out, perhaps as nothing 
else could, the progress which has been made in fifty 
years in the training and education of the English 
clergy, a progress for which we must all be thankful, 
and the maintenance of which is certainly a good omen 
for the future of the Church in this country. Manning 
attributed the “‘low spiritual level” to these causes : 


(1) First, to the low and depressed notion of the priest- 
hood which has become tradition. The higher the mark 
the higher the aim. A low standard breeds a low desire, 
and paralyses the affections and energies of the soul. 

When are our seminarists told that they must aim at 
perfection : and that, without this, no treatises of philo- 
sophy or theology will be enough ? 


(2) Secondly, the inefficient state of our Seminaries. 
We have boys from twenty-one to twenty-four. If they are 
ordained without “interior spiritual perfection’? who is to 
blame? Who is responsible? Where is the remedy ? 
With a postulancy of eight years and a novitiate of four 
we ought to bring them up to spiritual perfection. And 
so we should if we ourselves were spiritually perfect. They 
are what we are ; and they will be what we make them.... 
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Manning’s strictures on the seminaries would 
receive no justification today, but ““They are what we 
are; and they will be what we make them” is a 
principle extending far beyond the walls of our 
seminaries. It has applications in every presbytery, 
in every mission house, and every Catholic school. In 
a truly excellent article published in these pages in 
October of last year Father McReavy dwelt, perhaps 
insufficiently, on this important aspect of ecclesiastical 
training and recruitment, the fostering of vocations to 
the priesthood. Who can say how often the seed 
of such a vocation has been sown by the mere fact of 
priestly example? We have a precious encouragement 
here in the teaching and exhortation of the last two 
Popes. The Encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood 
was one which Pius XI considered his most important, 
and is dense with subject matter for innumerable 
meditations. Do we, who have left the shelter of the 
seminaries, read it and re-read it as we might? Have 
we even read it right through, once? The present 
Holy Father has written and spoken noble words on 
the dignity and responsibilities of the priesthood, 
faithfully reproduced in this journal (e.g. October, 
1939, P- 357, April, 1940, p. 354). Incidentally, 
may it be suggested, for the less patient of us, that 
these grand passages might as a rule be printed in THE 
Criercy Review in English? Those who want the 
Latin text can always find it in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis ; and I would suggest to the Reverend Editor 
that most of us are more deeply impressed, especially 
in spiritual matters, by what we read in our own 
tongue.? 


1 [Editor's Note. There is much to be said for the writer’s opinion ; 
though that opinion, so far as it is true, is a commentary upon our 
unfamiliarity with the Latin language. But, even granting the more 
powerful appeal that an English version may make to some of our readers, 
it is doubtful whether it outweighs the very great advantage of easy 
access to the original document, which our present practice provides for 
many who seldom see the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. We should welcome the 
views of our readers on this point.] 
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But to return to Manning. His third point was 
clearly his ideal for himself, and was not meant in 
criticism of others. Nor (may one repeat it?) is 
any criticism suggested or implied in its reproduction 
here. The passage is Manning’s own; but the 
application of his principles may equally be made to 
the relations of a priest with his people. If Manning 
exaggerated, as he undoubtedly did, he nevertheless 
proposed a high ideal which we may all consider. 
The last passage, especially, with “‘people”’ substituted 
for “‘priests”’ is one with which we must all agree. 


(3) Lastly, the clergy of a diocese will be what the 
bishop is: if he is lax they will be lax ; if he is strict they 
will be strict also. If he keeps up the aim and standard, 
not all, indeed, will do the same, but those who have a good 
will and the same aspiration will surround him, and even 
the lax and lower will not preach laxity even if they practise 
it. 

But further, a bishop must not be dependent on the 
Upper Ten thousand, nor a diner-out, nor a waster of 
time, nor a joker of jokes, no: a reader of newspapets, nor 
a centre of favourites, but open to all his priests, at any 
day and at any hour, sharing their burdens and troubles, 
and unselfish in word and deed. . . . God knows how im- 
perfect we are, but if we aim at perfection and say ““Come”’, 
our priests will follow us. If we aim at anything lower 
and say “‘Go’’, they will fall back. 


Besides his ideals of personal holiness and sub- 
jective fitness, Manning had very definite ideas as to 
the place in public life which the priest should occupy. 
He had been impressed by Gioberti’s remark that the 
Anglican clergy were un clero colto e civile; and he 
desired that his own clergy should merit the same 
description. He saw the difficulty in the ostracism 
of Catholics which was still a very real thing in his 
day ; but he considered also that a false state of mind 
existed among both the clergy and the laity with 
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regard to their civic duties and responsibilities. He 
noted, ruefully too, the failure of his own attempt to 
get his people at St. Mary’s to sign a petition to Parlia- 
ment. ‘The petition lay for signature in the school 
next tomy house. I found that a young Irishman had 
emptied the ink-bottle over it as a protest against 
Parliament.” The apathy of Catholics in such 
matters, and what Manning called “‘our incapacity to 
mix in the civil life of the country” he considered as a 
definite hindrance to the spread of the faith in 
England. “So long as this habit of mind lasts we 
shall never have a Civil priesthood ; and so long as our 
priesthood is not Civil it will be confined to the 
Sacristy as in France. ... <A capacity for civil and 
public action needs, of course, a training and educa- 
tion, but it springs from a love of our country.” No- 
body doubts that fifty years have seen many changes 
in this respect, though much, no doubt, remains to be 
done. On the other hand the development of our 
works of charity has certainly gone far in the direction 
of Manning’s ideal. 


Everything, therefore, that affects the human sufferings 
and state of the people, it is the duty of every civilized man 
to note and tend, much more of every Christian man, and 
above all of every Catholic man and woman, and emphati- 
cally of every priest and bishop. We cannot multiply 
loaves or heal lepers as our Lord did, by which the people 
were won to follow and learn of Him, but we can be prompt 
and foremost in working with all who are labouring to 
relieve every form of human suffering, sorrow and misery. 
If we come forward gladly and usefully, the people of this 
country are visibly glad to receive us among them. 


Yet even today, though clearly in less strength, 
the spirit still persists against which Manning pro- 
tested so bitterly. There are those who will be in- 
terested in a charitable work only if it is a Catholic 
charity, and whose charity is withered by this ex- 
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_clusiveness. In his own day Manning noted with 
grave concern that all the great works of charity in 
England had had their beginning outside the Church, 
and he condemned those who refused to support such 
works. 


It was a Quaker that made F. Mathew a total abstainer. 
The Act of Parliament to protect animals from 
cruelty was carried by a non-Catholic Irishman. The 
Anti-Vivisection Act also. Both are derided to my know- 
ledge among Catholics. The Acts to protect children from 
cruelty were the work of Dissenters. On these three 
Societies there is hardly a Catholic name. On the last, 
mine was for long the only one. So again in the uprising 
against the horrible depravity which destroys young girls— 
multitudes of ours—I was literally denounced by Catholics, 
not one came forward. If it was ill-done, why did nobody 
try to mend it? I might goon. There are endless works 
for the protection of shop assistants, overworked railway 
and tram men, women and children ground down by 
sweaters, and driven by starvation wage upon the streets. 
Not one of the works in their behalf was started by us, 
hardly a Catholic name is to be found on their Reports. 
Surely we are in the Sacristy. It is not that our Catholics 
deliberately refuse, but partly they do not take pains to 
know, partly they are prejudiced. “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ?”’ Partly they are suspicious “who 
knows it is not a proselytizing affair ?”’ and finally they live 
on easily, unconscious that Lazarus lies at their gate full of 
sores. 
I pray God that when a better man comes into my place 
he will go and see with his own eyes that my place may not 
remain empty. 


We have certainly made great strides since Man- 
ning wrote those words, but chiefly, we must admit, 
through the action of laymen rather than of the 
clergy. 

Several pages of Manning’s Notes are taken up 
with a discussion of the proper attitude to adopt 
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towards non-Catholics, and how best to lead them to 
the Truth. He maintained that the majority of 
English people outside the Church still held a large 
residuum of Catholic teaching—far more than any- 
body would care to admit nowadays—and he pleaded 
for a much more charitable approach to them not in a 
controversial spirit but with a frank readiness to 
explain the teaching of the Church. 


But controversy is at best polemical theology, and 
polemical theology is simply, if not wholly, destructive. 
But destruction builds up nothing. At best it only clears 
the rubbish off the site so as to make building-up possible. 
And yet positive theology will clear away rubbish without 
seeming to doso. For clearness of statement is evidence in 
itself. Evidentia is Truth looking out of the cloud and 
making itself visible like light. The great majority of men 
are convinced, not so much by reasoning, as by a clear 
conception of Truth. 


In this as in other matters Manning was ahead of 
his time, and it is only in quite recent years that we 
have come to see that the Church Explanatory makes 
a greater appeal to the modern non-Catholic than the 
Church Militant. Our lay workers have seen this 
very clearly, as witness, for instance, the Introduction 
to the most recent editions of Maisie Ward’s Catholic 
Evidence Training Outlines ; but it is possible that we of 
the clergy have not been so ready in appreciation. 
What do we think of some of Manning’s practical 
suggestions ? 


I have said that we ought to play at dominoes with the 
English people. Where is the good of preaching on the 
Immaculate Conception to people who do not believe in 
the Incarnation? Or on the Church to those who do not 


2On the other hand it must in fairness be said that the excellent 
Treasury of the Faith series was due almost entirely in conception and 
execution to the clergy. 
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believe in Christianity? Surely a procession through the 
streets would do better to sing or say the litany of the Holy 
Name than the litany of Loretto. Give the English people 
what they can understand and they will listen, and listen 
gravely. . . . So again to sing English hymns through the 
streets rather than to say the Rosary. . . . We need open- 
air preaching and instructions given anywhere and every- 
where in secular places—not in our churches. . . . But we 
need also the help of women who are not nuns. They may 
be Tertiaries and under strict direction, but without the 
habit and free as to hours, going two and two. We ought 
to be able to do this in London as well as in China. 


So the great old Cardinal hoped and planned ; 
and despite his foibles he lived a pastoral life according 
to his ideal. He helped thousands of souls to virtue 
and holiness in a way that was not realized until the 
extraordinary scenes which were witnessed at his 
lying-in-state and his funeral. If he failed in other 
ways, in this, the priestly way, he lived out his life 


according to the standard he had set for his clergy, 
and noted down for himself in the summer of 1890, 
fifty years ago. 


The conclusion of all I have written I believe to be 
this—‘“‘that whosoever represents the Catholic Church in 
England is bound to aim at the highest standard in all 
things’. “All things are lawful to me, but all things are 
not expedient’’, nor are they “edifying”. And though he 
is not bound by commandment or by precept, yet he is 
bound by counsel to the highest life of prudence, charity, 
and self-denial ; to set up the highest standard of Priestly 
and Pastoral perfection. St. Gregory says “summa dicere 
et ima facere”’ is the ruin of a pastor. He certainly means 
also that “‘summa dicere et medtocria facere’’ is a miserable and 
dangerous downward path. A pastor is “Alter Christus, 
Imago Fesu, Forma Gregis, Vicarius Spiritus Sancti’. How can 
he aim at anything lower than the highest? Every priest 
is bound to charity, poverty, and obedience in the measure 
of the Apostles. 
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Towards the end of the long and somewhat 
rambling note he came back again to the ideal that 
was at the centre of all he had written—the holiness 
of his priests : 


We are debtors to the believing and to the unbelieving, 
to lift up before them the way of perfect sanctification. 
We are bound to speak in His own words. The world is 
still the world. The way of salvation is narrow and straight. 
The preaching of the Apostles is our rule, and their standard 
of the Christian life is our measure. As they taught we 
must teach, as they directed souls, so, if we desire to save 
souls, even our own, we ought also to direct them without 
fear. 


Such was his pre-occupation to the end, and the 
words which Wilfrid Ward wrote of him were a just 
and fitting epitaph to a great priest and a great lover 
of the priesthood. ‘Seldom has one felt better suited 
to a man’s life-work and personal appearance alike, 


the great antiphon, so often sung as he entered his 
Cathedral, and recited by those who prayed over his 
grave : Ecce sacerdos magnus, qui in dtebus suis placuit 
Deo, et inventus est justus.” We owe him the duty, as 
a body, of living up to his great if exacting ideals. 
*““SACERDOS QUIDAM.”’ 
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N 14 September, 1925, a simple and devout 

lay-sister in a convent in the neighbourhood of 
Spa in Belgium, reading over the epistle for that day, 
came to the words (Phil. ii, 7), “He emptied Him- 
self, taking the form of a slave’’, and thought that she 
had received a great light on the subject of this self- 
humiliation of Christ, or exinanition, which was 
amplified and clarified later on. At the same time 
Christ said to her, “‘I wish to be the soul of your soul.” 
(Fe veux étre l’dme de ton dme.) In the sequel there 
were other visions and locutions, and then on 
25 August, 1933, while she was alone at her work, 
she was, according to her own claim, shown a great 
light by God the Father, who “showed me a great 
multitude of souls going to destruction, and spoke to 
me words to this effect: “The world lives in inde- 
pendence and pride. The self-abasements of My Son 
are treasures of grace and pardon which in My love 
I wish to extend to the souls of men. Tell your 
(Spiritual) Father that I desire to have offered to Me 
the self-abasements of My Son, by the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, for My glory and the salvation of 
souls.” And then He fixed my attention especially 
upon Russia, as being the source of the evil. It is 
from this that I thought that one should add, ‘For 
Russia’, although I understood that the prayer ought 
to be offered for all the enemies of Holy Church.” 
Oddly enough, when she came to write a letter of 
“éclaircissements” to her Spiritual Father on 
29 October in the same year, explaining further the 
great light of 25 August, she says, “Jesus told me, ‘I 
desire that My self-abasements be offered to My 
Father, for His glory, the salvation of souls, and for 
Russia. The Church there will recover by means of 
this offering.’ ” (Cette Eglise se relevera par cette offrande.) 


There can be no momentary slip of memory here, for 
Vol, xix. 407 2D 
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the letter continues with a description of her threefold 
attempt to put the thought from her, and her demand 
to be assured that it was in truth Jesus who spoke to 
her. How in the former account she came to think 
that it was God the Father who spoke the message 
and how in this case the express mention of Russia 
was omitted can by no means be ascertained from 
the account which the promoters of the devotion put 
into circulation. This discrepancy is not sufficient in 
itself to invalidate the whole of the revelation, for at 
the distance of two months from the event it is quite 
possible that a certain unconscious and indeliberate 
elaboration of the original declaration had taken place 
in the mind of its recipient. At the same time a 
change in the Person who delivered the revelation is 
enough to make it necessary to examine with very 
great caution the statements of the recipient of this 
revelation about her experiences and her mental 
states. 

Prophecies which accompany revelations often 
provide a useful test of authenticity. One can wait 
until the prophecy is, or is not, fulfilled, if that fulfil- 
ment is due in a conveniently near future. In the 
present case there are several prophecies to notice. 
Apart from the forecast of a future religious revival 
in Russia, which has been mentioned above, there 
was on the same occasion a statement about the future 
progress of the new devotion that was to be launched. 
“Your (Spiritual) Father will begin the work, but 
another will continue it.’’ Clearly the fulfilment of 
this prophecy was in the hands of the Spiritual Father 
himself, and did not require too much effort on his 
part. But even if fulfilled, such a prophecy would 
not tell us much, for such a declaration of the future 
made to a priest of simplicity and holiness, would 
have just as much force as the conjurations attached 
to versions of the “snowball prayer” have on the 
faithful at large, making them unwilling to risk the 
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consequences of a refusal to play their part. The 
prophecy made in July 1934 that “this devotion will 
grow, for it is the will of the Father’, seems to be 
belied by the event, for the Holy Office decided in 
December last that this devotion must not be fostered 
among the faithful.+ 

Again in May 1934 there had been a light to the 
effect that, “The Holy Father will be very pleased, 
and this will be as it were one of his last joys. I do 
not say that the Holy Father will die after he comes 
to know of these desires of God. Jesus did not tell 
me that... . But I should not be surprised if he 
died a martyr.” The letter from which this account 
is taken is dated 19 September, 1935, and therefore 
it should be read in the light of events at that later 
time, when the Abyssinian war-clouds were darken- 
ing Europe. Even so, it is curious that in April 
1934, at a beatification ceremony, the Holy Father 
delivered a homily upon martyrdom which was 
reported in the Catholic press of the time and which 
might easily have suggested the idea that his thoughts 
were running in that line because he was thinking of 
his own prospects of martyrdom. It is a pity that 
the promoters of the devotion, in compiling for private 
circulation, as late as November 1936, a series of 
extracts from the letters and notes of the recipient of 
these revelations did not give in full her declarations 
about the Holy Father and also failed to tell us 
whether or not he was pleased to hear of the new 
devotion. 

Above all the minor tests that can be devised, the 
most searching scrutiny that a new private revelation 
has to undergo is that which concerns the orthodoxy 
of its doctrine. St. Catherine of Siena was credited 


14.A.S. xxxii, 24. ‘‘Proposito dubio an devotionis formas, vulgo, 
‘Devozione all’Amore annientato di Gest’, et ‘Rosario delle Santissime 
Piaghe di Nostro Signor Gest Cristo’, inter fideles fovere liceat . . . respon- 
dendum decreverunt Eminentissimi Patres, non licere.’’ (Cf. CLERGY 
REVIEW, 1940, XVIII, p. 458.) With the second devotion here mentioned 
the latter part of this article will be concerned. 
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by some with a revelation making known to her that 
the Blessed Virgin was conceived in original sin. 
Benedict XIV, who discusses the story in his work on 
Beatification and Canonization, suspects that this 
supposed revelation was added by other hands to the 
authentic account of her revelations, but at the same 
time he quotes the opinion of Lancicius who says : 


“If St. Catherine said this, she did it, not from 
God revealing it, but from her own spirit and 
understanding. ... We must know that when 
pious persons abstracted from the senses speak, 
they frequently speak of their own understanding, 
and are sometimes deceived. This is certain, and 
persons experienced in these things know it, and 
it is clear from authentic ecclesiastical histories, and 
I could name some holy women canonized by the 
Apostolic See whose sayings and writings, in rap- 
ture and derived from raptures, are filled with 
errors and therefore are not allowed to be pub- 
lished.” 


High sanctity is therefore compatible with ex- 
tremely bad theology, and if an attempt is made 
here to examine the theology of this new kenotic 
devotion, it must be obvious that there is no design 
of impugning the character for virtue of the recipient 
of these communications. It is also worthy of re- 
mark that though the decree of the Holy Office 
forbids the propagation of the devotion, it does not 
enlarge upon the question of the authenticity of the 
revelation which is claimed as its origin, and salvo 
meliort iudicio it is lawful to submit this revelation to 
the traditional tests of orthodoxy. 

The texts of the devotion are two prayers, the 
first an offering of the self-abasements of*Christ to 
the Eternal Father, on the lines of the revelation 
recounted above, and the second a prayer to Our 
Lord to be “l’4me de mon 4me”’. Prior to the decree 
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of the Holy Office both these prayers had been in- 
dulgenced, by Mgr. Szepticki, the Archbishop of 
Lvov, first of all, and then by the Bishop of Liége and 
other bishops. In addition to these two prayers, and 
on the same leaflet, was published a lengthy form of 
offering composed by the ‘‘messenger”’ herself, at the 
request of her Spiritual Father, and _ confessedly 
modelled on the Act of Oblation which St. Theresa 
of Lisieux composed for her own use. Its difference 
in content from Theresa’s act will become clear to 
anyone who reads the following clause which is found 
in the new Act: “rejecting all movement of body, 
heart and soul which should be contrary to Your 
Divine movements . . .” The keynote of Theresa’s 
offering was, it will be remembered, “‘to labour for 
the glory of Holy Church’. The leaflet adds a note 
that this form of Offering is not for everyone, but is 
to be made by degrees and at the advice of an ex- 
perienced spiritual guide. Thus the net result of 
circulating the leaflet would be to induce the ordinary 
faithful to make, by means of a prayer that very 
nearly counterfeits the Morning Offering of the 
Apostleship of Prayer, the offering of the self-abase- 
ments of Christ to the Father (not including therein 
their own thoughts, words and actions), while some 
few who felt themselves called and obtained the 
approval of a spiritual guide, might make an offering 
of themselves to Christ Our Lord. It does not need 
the gift of second sight to see that such a consequence 
would be likely to be viewed with some alarm by the 
Holy Office, as leading to much confusion of mind, 
perhaps to spiritual rivalries, and to a neglect to 
sanctify the ordinary actions of the day. 

The “examination” of Christ or the kenosis is 
commonly! taken by Catholic theologians to be that 
free renunciation made in the Divine Will of God the 


1See the article Kénose in the Dict. Théol. Cath. Vol. VIII, col. 2339- 
2349. 
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Son by which He agreed to abate, in becoming man, 
something of the external glory to which He had the 
right “‘before the world was’’, and after the assump- 
tion of human nature, this self-abasement would be 
found also in the human will of Christ, for according 
to the Third Council of Constantinople (Denz. 291) 
it would be impious and heretical to say that there 
was ever disagreement between the two wills in 
Christ. When St. Paul urges the Philippians to “‘let 
that mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus’, he 
may be referring to either or both of these wills of 
Christ. For the interpretation of the text much 
depends upon the meaning that is given to that 
“equality with God’ which St. Paul says Christ 
considered to be “no snatching matter”. The fullest 
discussion of the text in recent times is to be found 
in an article by Fr. A. A. Stephenson, S.J., in the 
(U.S.A.) Catholic Biblical Quarterly (1939, pp. 296- 
313), to which I may refer readers. It is only the 
Son who received the form of a servant, “‘in singu- 
laritate personae, non in unitate divinae naturae” as 
the Eleventh Council of Toledo (Denz. 284) declares, 
even though the operative cause of the Incarnation 
is the Blessed Trinity. We are not wont to speak of 
the self-abasements of the Trinity, and that is not 
what St. Paul holds up to the imitation of the 
Philippians. It is strange then to find in this new 
devotion that the real object of worship is the Blessed 
Trinity. An explanation of the prayer of offering, 
given by its authoress to her Mother Superior, con- 
tains these statements: “‘S’offrir 4 Amour Anéanti, 
c’est s’offrir a la Ste Trinité’’, and “‘Je dis, ‘a ’Amour 
Anéanti’ parce que les trois Personnes divines l’ont 
opéré ensemble’, i.e. the devotion is directed to the 
loving self-abasement of the Trinity because the 
Incarnation is the work of all Three Persons. It may 
be said that it is unfair to expect theological pre- 
cision from one of no theological training, but if this 
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devotion is truly a matter of private revelation, it 
should not lead to such confusions in the theological 
“appropriations” and relations on which our tradi- 
tional devotions to one or other of the Divine Persons 
are based. 

A short word on the place of the Incarnation in 
Trinitarian theology may not be inopportune here, 
though for a full discussion the reader may be referred 
to the Pars tertia of St. Thomas! and to Franzelin, de 
Verbo Incarnato.2, Every operation of God ad extra is the 
work of the Trinity as one nature, and therefore the 
Incarnation is the work of all Three Persons, and the 
divine decree for its accomplishment is common to 
them all. But when we consider who is the Person 
receiving human nature as His own (and so abasing 
Himself), then we are not considering precisely an 
operation ad extra which is common to all Three, but 
as it were a new mode of existence of the Second 
Person, an extension (and abasement) of His Per- 
sonality. The result, as distinct from the process or 
work of the Incarnation, is a new relational aspect of 
the divine Person of the Son, which Person is now 
terminated by the sacred humanity of Christ. This 
new relational aspect does not induce any real change 
in the Son, since it is not really, but only virtually, 
distinct from that Person. The Person of the Son thus 
terminated is thereby abased because freely bereft 
of some of the external glory naturally due to it from 
mankind. The work of creating the world did not 
induce any real change nor any abasement in the 
divine nature, and neither does the work of the 
Incarnation. But the result of the Incarnation is 
abasement and this abasement is proper to the Son ; 
it is self-abasement because personal. One might 
say that the Three Persons equally will the Son to 
take flesh, but that the Son personally also wills to 
be made flesh, as the Father and Holy Ghost do not, 


1 Quaest. 3, art. 4. 2 Thes. xxxii, Part II. 
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and therefore here is a justification for making a 
virtual distinction between the will-to-Incarnation of 
all Three Persons, as embodied in the divine decree 
of the Incarnation, and the will-to-Incarnation of the 
Son, which is a freely chosen self-abasement. This 
distinction is not real, but only virtual because it 
implies, not a subjection of the one Person, the Son, 
to the other two, but a personal result in the Son 
after their common operation, which is not found in 
the other two, and which, as the Council of Toledo 
said, is not a result common to all three Persons. 

The second prayer, “‘Jésus, soyez ’Ame de mon 
ame’’, is still more perplexing. It is true that in the 
letter of approval which a famous Dominican theo- 
logian wrote concerning the devotion in 1936 he 
states that he has adapted the prayer for his own 
clients, and made it read: “Seigneur Jésus, soyez 
comme l’Ame de mon 4me’’, but the possibility of mis- 
conception is little diminished thereby. Scholastic 
philosophy considers that the human soul is the form 
of the body or the principle of its organization. Now 
it has constantly throughout history been easy for 
speculative minds to think of some relation between 
the soul of man and God which would reproduce on 
a higher level the relation of body to soul, so that 
thereby God could be spoken of as the form of the 
human soul. An instance of this tendency may be 
given from the teaching of Meister Eckehart, the 
great Dominican mystic of Germany, which supplied 
the following propositions for the condemnation of 
John XXII in 1329: 


Whatsoever God the Father gave to His Son in 
His human nature the whole of that He has given 
to me ; here I make exception of nothing, neither 
union nor sanctity.+ 

The good man is the only-begotten Son of God. 


1 Denzinger 511 and 520. 
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One who desires in prayer to have his soul in- 
formed by the Person of God the Son, and means his 
prayer to be taken literally, is not far from entertain- 
ing as a wish what Eckehart held to as a fact, for he 
considered that the Incarnation was the assumption 
by God, not of an individual human nature, but of 
human nature as such and in all its instances. It is 
therefore naturally understandable that a modern 
theologian should modify this new prayer and temper 
the force of its literalness by removing it into the 
region of analogy and similitude. But how many 
who might read the published prayer would 
be able to do as much for themselves? And 
even if they did so, would they altogether es- 
cape the tendencies which are latent in this 
desire to have God the Son as the form of one’s 
soul ? 

Quietism is a panic-provoking word if used too 
freely, and therefore the criticisms here made are 
offered in the hope that they are not really well- 
founded but only such as an ordinary reader might 
make on the documents of the new devotion put 
before him and on the strictly literal meaning of what 
they say. Thus when in June 1934 Christ Our Lord 
is said to have asked His messenger never to act save 
by His own movement, and that for always, or when 
He declares that, “By means of you I pray, I love, I 
suffer still’’, the words are capable of a good and noble 
meaning. But unhappily the same could be said of 
the following : 


The way to attain that high state of a mind 
reformed whereby a man immediately gets to the 
greatest good, to our first Original, to highest 
Peace, is Nothingness. . .. Clothe thyself with 
this Nothingness . . . and then I assure thee that 
thou being in that manner Nothingness the Lord 
will be Whole in thy soul. 
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This extract is taken from The Spiritual Guide of 
Miguel de Molinos, whose writings provided the 
Church with matter for some seventy condemned 
propositions, among them being this one,? that ‘a 
man ought to reduce to nothingness his powers, 
and this is the interior way”. When therefore we 
read of these new devotees being asked to “reject 
every movement of body, heart and soul, that 
might be contrary to the divine motions of Christ, 
we have to ask what in the concrete would be the 
attitude of such a person to a suggestion of making a 
vow, beginning a novena, practising self-denial, or 
making an act of contrition, for none of these, least 
of all the last of them, could be thought to be com- 
prised in the divine motions of Christ. There is 
certainly warrant in the life of Christ for vows or 
penances, but in order to imitate Him in these we 
need not wait upon a secret motion from Him ; the 
counsel or command of the Church, e.g. to keep 
abstinence, is enough for us, and Christ never made 
an act of contrition for personal sin. 

It would be impossible to decide whether or not 
the core of this new private revelation of a devotion 
to Christ’s self-abasement was really formed under 
the stress of Grace, but it seems certain from what 
has been set forth. here that it is overlaid with much 
that is purely human, and that it opens the way to 
quite dangerous tendencies in the spiritual life. To 
know more certainly the part of Grace and the part 
of hallucination in the inception of the revelation, it 
would be necessary to investigate more closely into 
the history of its recipient than would be opportune 
or indeed possible here. 

The second devotion which has come under the 
ban is much better known, and therefore needs far 
less comment here. Indeed, the extent of its propa- 
gation is such that it lends an additional importance 


1 Denzinger 1221. 
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to the action of the Holy Office. Half a million 
copies of a pamphlet and forty million copies of a 
leaflet on the devotion to Christ’s Wounds as ex- 
pounded by Sister Mary Martha Chambon had been 
circulated before the end of 1936, as we are told on 
p. 168 of Lady Cecil Kerr’s life of Sister Mary 
Martha. The Holy Office has not, of course, pro- 
scribed devotion to Christ’s Wounds in any and every 
form, for it might be said that this devotion was 
first practised by St. Thomas the Apostle ;! nor has 
it proscribed the particular form of the devotion 
that has been put before the faithful by the Passionist 
Fathers for well over a century. It might almost 
seem that on the principle of ‘“‘ne bis in idem” the 
existence of the Passionist form of the devotion was one 
of the reasons for eliminating a newer form. Actually 
the prayers which comprise Sister Martha’s Chaplet 
of Mercy or Rosary of the Sacred Wounds begin 
with a series of invocations composed by a holy 
Passionist, Fr. John Bartholomew of Sts. John and 
Paul, at Rome and adopted by Sister Mary Martha 
as an introduction to her own prayers which she 
claimed to have been taught by Our Lord Himself, 
apparently during a three-day trance which she 
underwent on 26-28 September, 1867. 

It is not pertinent here to say anything about the 
life of virtue that was led by Sister Martha, but one 
or two considerations that arise from a study of her 
visions may be of interest. She tells us that her first 
vision came to her at the age of eight or nine on Good 
Friday. She was taken to venerate the cross at a 
neighbouring church, and when told by her aunt to 
kneel down and hold out her arms, she says, “‘It hurt 
me to put out my arms because a little time before I 
had strained my stomach, filling a bin of corn. For 
several days I had hardly eaten anything. I was so 
weak I could not stand up, but I stretched out my 

1 John xx, 27. 
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arms and said the Paters. That same minute I saw 
Him for the first time.” Later on when she had 
become a lay sister in the Visitation convent at 
Chambéry, she was the subject of many prodigies. 
She lived for five years on a little liquid nourishment 
(1869-1874), while receiving the Blessed Sacrament 
daily during this time. She received for a time the 
stigmata, and was the occasion of strange multipli- 
cations of food. All these events are to be paralleled 
in the lives of the mystics canonized and uncanonized. 
It may be pointed out that the mention of a bodily 
injury preceding the first of the visions is also not 
without its parallel in the strange annals of mysticism, 
though whether this is significant it would be pre- 
mature to decide here. 

In the content of the visions there is one notable 
disagreement with facts. In 1867, we are told, Our 
Lord expressed a wish that every Friday five nuns of 
the convent should make the Holy Hour in honour 
of His Five Wounds, and Our Lady supported His 
request, saying, “There is not one house on earth 
where the Wounds of Jesus are specially honoured on 
Friday nights.”+ On the other hand the Superior 
General of the Benedictine nuns of Our Lady of 
Calvary, in a letter written from Orleans to the 
convent of Sister Mary Martha after her death, shows 
that “‘for the last three hundred years the members 
of our congregation have been practising special 
devotion on Fridays to the Sacred Wounds. After 
Vespers a procession of penance is made through the 
cloisters. The procession halts at five different 
stations in order to venerate the Sacred Wounds. . .”’? 
It cannot be supposed that Our Lady would be 
misinformed about the activities of a Congre- 
gation dedicated to her, and therefore, if both 
texts stand, the only conclusion must be that this 
part, at least, of the vision is due to the human effort 


1 Life, p. 46. 2 Life, p. 168. 
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of elaboration in the mind of Sister Martha, perhaps 
after the event, perhaps at the time itself. How much 
more of such elaboration went on it is impossible to 
judge from her published life, but this will have to be 
investigated and argued out if her process of beati- 
fication is ever opened. The force of this one 
“negative instance’, which shows that not all in 
her visions was heaven-sent, even though it were to 
stand for a long time alone, would be sufficient 
reason for welcoming the caution of the Holy Office 
in not permitting the spread of a prayer which is 
claimed to have been dictated in vision by Jesus Christ 
Himself, and therefore to be by implication of more 
value than other older prayers having thesame purport. 

The fact that indulgences were granted locally by 
various bishops to prayers in which these new de- 
votions were expressed need not cause surprise when 
it is remembered that many prayers, indulgenced for 
a time, fall again into oblivion when they are omitted 
from the authentic collection of indulgenced prayers 
at one or other of its periodical revisions. It may 
perhaps be recalled that in 1906 the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Indulgences granted an indulgence for 
the recital of a prayer which contained the words, 
“* Maria, Virgo sacerdos, ora pro nobis’. In spite of this, 
on 15 January, 1913, the Holy Office decided that 
the production of pictures in which Our Lady was 
represented as arrayed in priestly vestments, was not 
to be allowed. This decree was not published until 
8 April, 1916, but it provides an instance of the direct 
reversal of a former tendency, though whether in 
this case the danger was felt to be from theological 
weakness or from feminist aspirations does not 
appear. An instance of the opposite, i.e. of a pro- 
hibition being toned down into a guarded approval, 
may be found in the decrees of 1914 and 1915 con- 
cerning the title Cor Jesu Eucharisticum. 


J. H. Crenan, S.J. 
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First Sunday of Advent 


“It 1s now the hour for us to rise from sleep.” (Rom. xiii, 11.) 


RACE in this life is the preparation for glory in the 

life to come. The salvation of the human race, 
wrought by our Divine Lord at His first coming, awaits 
completion ; it will be made perfect only when He comes 
again, when He comes to judge mankind and to lead the 
blessed of His Father to their mansions in His Father’s 
house. To obtain that eternal reward, to be saved in that 
complete sense, we must co-operate with Christ’s free gift 
of grace while there is yet time. 

In today’s Epistle St. Paul warns us that our time is 
very short. In the Apostle’s metaphor, the interval between 
the first and second coming of Christ is not even a day ; 
it is the period of dawn between the sin-darkened night 
of the world before Christ and the glorious day of Christ’s 
final coming. Since this brief dawn will soon merge into 
that eternal day, St. Paul can promise the Christian com- 
munity that their salvation is nearer now than when they 
first received the Faith. (“When we believed” in our 
translation does not adequately represent the Greek: the 
ingressive aorist clearly means “when we became be- 
lievers’’.) 

For the individual Christian it is quite obvious that 
salvation, or condemnation, is as near as the ever-hastening 
hour of his death. To him there is a coming of Christ at 
the Particular Judgment. Therefore, says the Apostle, 
while there is still time to work out our salvation, let us 
rise from the sleep of indifference. Let us put aside the 
sinful works of a Christless world ; let us lead the Christian 
life and don the Christian armour. Let our conduct so 
conform to Christian standards of decency that we need 
not fear the daylight scrutiny of our fellow-man. Let us 
avoid “the banquets where there is drunkenness, the 
couches where there is debauchery, the quarrels where 
there is passionate jealousy’. Let us put on the Lord 
Jesus Ghrist. 
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One is tempted to speculate how St. Paul would use 
the matter of today’s Epistle if preaching to a congregation 
in modern air-raid conditions. We think he would show 
scant respect for the timid view that on the nearness of 
death there are sufficient “sermons in bombs” and that 
nerves must not be frayed further by pulpit-references, no 
matter how tactful, to death and judgment. For all his 
gentleness, the Apostle would not avoid the unpopular 
subject. It is easy to picture him in a modern pulpit with 
his hand upraised in his own special manner while he speaks 
today’s opening words: “Brethren, you know the time in 
which we live. It is now the hour for us to rise from sleep.”’ 
To all he would surely address the Master’s, and his own, 
exhortation to constant vigilance. To men on active 
service, men like those whom he met so often and under- 
stood so well, he would describe the soldier of Christ and 
probably add a practical warning against the occasions of 
sin that surround them. “Cast off the works of darkness. 
Put on the armour of light. Walk honestly, as in the day.” 
To the rest of us he would say, as he said to his beloved 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. v), that we also should be soldiers, 
“having on the breastplate of faith and charity, and for a 
helmet the hope of salvation’’ ; that we should ever stand 
on guard; that as children of light and children of the 
day we should not sleep but watch, because “the day 
of the Lord shall so come as a thief in the night’’. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


‘What things soever were written were written for our learning, 
that through patience and the comfort of the Scriptures we might 
have hope.” (Rom. xv, 4.) 






In today’s Epistle St. Paul teaches us that the Old 
Testament was written to instruct the faithful of the New 
Dispensation. From the story of God’s dealings with His 
chosen Israel the new Israel of Christ can derive motives for 
patience and grounds for consolation and thus be strength- 
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ened in the Christian hope. In this hope all Christians 
should be united and they should manifest their unity in 
united praise and worship of God. Their unity, says the 
Apostle, must be shown also in charity, in mutual tolera- 
tion and help. There must be no barriers between Jewish 
and Gentile converts: they are all one in Christ ; Christ 
has welcomed them all on equal terms into His Church. 
In this Christ has sought the glory of His Father. The call 
of the Jews is a proof of the Father’s fidelity ; the call of 
the Gentiles is a proof of the Father’s mercy. The Jews 
may claim that they alone had the promise made to their 
forefathers, but they must admit that the Old Testament 
foretold that God would extend His mercy to the Gentiles : 
St. Paul can prove it by texts from the Law and the 
Prophets and the Psalms. Salvation therefore is for Jew 
and Gentile: may God grant, prays St. Paul, that they 
be filled with joy and peace founded on their faith so that 
they may abound in hope through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

This brief analysis of today’s Epistle may suggest to 
the preacher such a suitable subject as Messianic Prophecy, 
or the privileges of Israel, or the power or fidelity or the 
mercy of God. Or he may prefer to use the opening words 
of the extract in an exhortation to his flock to become 
more familiar with the Old Testament. The Book of 
Psalms, for example, might well be recommended in these 
days of trial and suffering as a rich source of the con- 
solation which the Scriptures afford. “A psalm,”’ says 
St. Basil, “is the calm of souls.”” And the great Doctor 
continues, in words that seem singularly apt today: “A 
psalm puts the demons to flight and summons the Angels 
to our aid. It is a weapon in the midst of alarms by night, 
a rest from the toils of the day. It is a safeguard for babes, 
an ornament for adults, a comfort for the aged.” 

The preacher may find it useful to select some short 
‘psalm of comfort’? for reading and simple explanation. 
Psalm 45 seems admirably suited to such a purpose. Written 
probably after Israel’s survival from some national calamity, 
it sings the strength of God’s protection and the inviola- 
bility of those under His care. God is a secure refuge, a 
source of strength and help in times of sore distress: His 
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children need not fear even the most violent upheavals 
when God is their protector. Divine mercy, as an encirc- 
ling stream, defends and makes glad the city of God: 
His presence makes Jerusalem inviolable. God can put an 
end to war; He can smash the weapons of those who 
persecute His people ; He can give peace. 

In his admirable new book, The Sweet Singer of Israel, 
Fr. Martindale asks, “Is there any way of helping the 
laity to know, love, and be glad to use, the Psalms ?”? We 
humbly suggest that much can be done by a greater use 
of the Psalms in our pulpits. By reading, paraphrasing, and 
explaining a psalm or a portion of a psalm or even a single 
verse, we can do a good deal in our churches to bring the 
Psalms into our homes. In times of sorrow they will give us 
patience and comfort ; in times of peace and joy we can use 
them “to make melody with our hearts to the Lord, giving 
thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’” (Eph. v, 20). 


Third Sunday of Advent 
“Rejoice in the Lord always.” (Philippians iv, 4.) 


Christmas is coming. The thought made us happy when 
we were children. Now we are grown-up, but we still seek 
happiness, and we still welcome the good news. Of course 
it is the good news, this evangel of Christ’s coming. And 
Mother Church has her own way of imparting it. She goes 
so far as to interrupt a penitential season in order to declare 
a day of rejoicing, and thus today, Gaudete Sunday, her 
liturgy gives us a foretaste of the joys of Christmas. In 
Lent there is something of the same; the long wait for 
Easter joys is relieved by Laetare Sunday. This is how 
the Church makes things easy for her children. We may 
call it good psychology, or sound instinct, or correct artistic 
sense, but we know it as the wisdom of a mother’s love. 

The language of rejoicing in today’s liturgy is chosen 


from a letter that shows a father’s love. The Epistle to 
Vol. xix. 2E 
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the Philippians stands apart from all the other epistles of 
St. Paul. Here he is writing to his favourite church, to the 
Christian community which he loved more dearly than 
any of the others he had founded. It is a letter almost of 
a private character, a letter of friendship, an outpouring of 
the heart, a spontaneous expression of a father’s affection 
for his cherished children. He writes from his cold prison 
in Rome. He is far away from them, but they are ever in 
his thoughts. He always prays for them, and in every 
remembrance of them he gives God thanks that they are 
such excellent converts, “his joy and his crown’. He 
exhorts them to persevere in virtue, to “stand fast in the 
Lord”. Fidelity in God’s service brings gladness: he 
bids them to be glad. ‘Rejoice in the Lord always. I 
will say it again. Rejoice !”’ 

Their modesty, their gentle forbearance, must be made 
manifest to all. St. Paul would mould his children to a 
more perfect image of Christ : they must learn of Him who 
was meek, who when reviled did not revile in turn. For- 
bearance will be less difficult to practise if they remember 
that their time of trial in this life is short. “The Lord is 
nigh’”’—to compensate. Soon He will come to judge them 
at death, and they shall receive their reward: the meek 
shall possess the land. Meanwhile they have their daily 
needs and worries, but they must not be over-anxious. 
Let them mention them to God in prayer, being careful the 
while to thank Him for His goodness in the past. God will 
hear their prayer, and He will give them His peace, the 
peace that the world cannot give, the peace that the world 
cannot understand. It is the peace that will guard their 
longings and their thoughts and keep them always in Christ 
Jesus. 

This Gaudete Sunday is not for us a day of unmixed 
rejoicing. The season of peace is nigh, but the world is at 
war because there is not goodwill among men. Let us pray 
to the Prince of peace that our times may soon be peaceful. 
Meanwhile if we have peace in our own souls, if we have 
made our peace with God, if our hearts are truly disposed 
to obey His commandments and our wills calmly resigned 
to suffer for justice’ sake, we can cast away all care, we 
can be glad and rejoice. 
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Fourth Sunday of Advent 


‘The word of the Lord was made unto John... and hecame... 
preaching.” (Luke iii, 2-3.) 


In the opening words of today’s Gospel we notice the 
careful, detailed, and even solemn, manner in which St. 
Luke describes the public appearance of St. John the Bap- 
tist as a prophet. Here is no ordinary man, but a prophet, 
indeed more than a prophet. Other prophets had foretold 
the coming of the Redeemer, but John the Baptist pointed 
with his finger to the Lamb of God walking by the banks 
of the Jordan. Other prophets had communicated to men 
in fragmentary and piecemeal fashion the message and 
the word of God, but John the Baptist put men into imme- 
diate contact with the more complete revelation given by 
God through His Son. 

However, we must not underestimate the importance of 
these Old Testament prophets. They, too, were fore- 
runners of Christ, sent in advance to prepare the way, to 
preach the necessity in Israel of that penance, of that 
change of heart, which would remove all obstacles to 
God’s grace by making the rough path smooth and the 
crooked way straight. They, too, were men of great 
personal holiness, of unflagging zeal, of deep humility. 
Many endured mortifications that can compare with those 
of John, and some were as truly martyrs for their doctrine 
as John was a martyr for the sanctity of marriage. 

What were these prophets? We must not be misled 
by the restricted sense which the word now bears. The 
prophets, in fact, did foretell, but that was not their whole 
work, nor indeed an essential part of their work. Essen- 
tially, they were spokesmen of God who under inspiration 
spoke God’s word to men: St. Augustine gives an almost 
perfect definition when he says that a prophet is one who 
announces to men the words of God. Obviously they 
needed a commission, a call, a vocation, as well as inspira- 
tion ; “prophecy came not by the will of man at any time, 
but the holy men of God spoke inspired by the Holy Ghost”’ 
(2 Peter i, 21). The prophets spoke; not all of them 
wrote. And those who did write had first spoken, 
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Of what did the prophets speak ? Of the one true God, 
His nature and attributes ; of man’s duty to worship Him 
and obey His commandments ; of God’s supreme dominion, 
of the malice of idolatry, of the evil of sin ; of God’s love 
for His chosen people, of His favours in the past, of the 
glorious future that would reward their fidelity. In the 
main, therefore, the prophets were defenders of the faith, 
preachers of religion. However, in a country like Israel 
where the national life was based on religion, it was inevi- 
table that “religious leaders’’ should occasionally appear 
in the field of politics and social reform. A foreign alliance 
with a pagan power was an obvious danger to the purity 
of Israel’s religion. The oppression of the poor by kings or 
magistrates or moneylenders was an obvious sin against 
justice. Accordingly Elias must “rise as a fire’? and his 
words must “burn as a lamp” to denounce the alliance 
which brought Jezabel with her retinue of pagan priests to 
the court of the king of Israel. And when Jezabel, after 
the murder of Naboth, sends Achab to take possession 
of the little vineyard which Naboth had refused to sell 
because it was “the inheritance of his fathers’’, Elias stands 
forth not only to condemn murder but also to uphold the 
laws and traditions of his country. 

In John the Baptist, the other Elias, we see the end of 
prophecy before Christ. “The law and the prophets were 
until John” (Luke xvi, 16). From that time we have the 
New Dispensation in which Christ combined the offices of 
prophet and priest. That twofold work of Christ is con- 
tinued by His successors, who in the words of today’s 
Epistle are “‘the dispensers of the mysteries of God”. As 
priests, they are the official ministers of the sacraments ; 
as prophets, they are the stewards who safeguard the word 
of God and who announce that word to men. 


Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 


“But when the fulness of the time was come, God sent His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, that He might redeem 
them who were under the law.” (Galatians iv, 4.) 


To understand today’s extract from the Epistle to the 
Galatians we must remember that in the preceding verses 
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St. Paul had described the Old Law as a “pedagogue”’ 
conducting to Christ. Nowadays, of course; when we call 
a teacher a pedagogue we use the word in a rather dis- 
paraging sense, with an implication of pedantry, but in 
the Greek and Roman world in which St. Paul lived the 
word had no such meaning. A pedagogue was a slave of 
the better class who had charge of the child of the house ; 
he taught him his first lessons at home and later on accom- 
panied him to and from school. In the same way, says 
St. Paul, God had provided the Old Law to teach an 
elementary course of religion and then to conduct its 
children to the school of Jesus Christ. 

The Apostle now reminds his readers that while the son 
and heir of the house is still under age he has not the dis- 
posal of his property. Though he be master of all, in 
some respects “‘he differeth nothing from a servant’: while 
yet a ward he is controlled by “tutors and governors’, that 
is, by guardians and trustees. So with the children of the 
Old Law. Their freedom was limited, and as already 
explained their education was imperfect. The time fixed 
by the Father had not yet come: the human race did not 
come of age until the Law was replaced by the Gospel. 
This date was “the fulness of the time’’. Now God sent His 
Son. 

Here we must observe how St. Paul teaches, almost 
in a parenthesis, that Jesus Christ was true God and true 
man. The Greek verb, employed again two verses later 
to describe the sending of the Holy Ghost, means that the 
Father “sent out from Himself’? the Son who from eternity 
was in His bosom. And this Divine Word was made real 
flesh. ‘“‘Made of a woman” emphasizes the reality of 
Christ’s human nature, while it more than insinuates that 
He had no human father. 

God’s Son, Mary’s child, was “made under the law’. 
Today’s Gospel proves it: the Holy Family went back to 
Nazareth only “after they had performed all things accord- 
ing to the law of the Lord”. But Christ who thus obeyed 
the Law had come to perfect the Law, to redeem them 
who had been subject to it. He came into the world to 
bring the world to man’s estate, to make men free from 
their pedagogue and from their guardians and trustees, to 
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give to them in this fulness of the time the full status cf 
sons. We are no longer wards under control, we are 
emancipated sons. And as sons, as sons of God, we have 
received the Spirit of God, who is also the Spirit of His 
Son, as witness and proof that we are sons and as pledge 
that we are heirs. 

What St. Paul thus teaches in today’s Epistle is beau- 
tifully depicted by St. Luke, with his painter’s brush, in 
today’s Gospel. Holy Simeon represents the faithful of the 
old Israel coming into their new inheritance. The fulness 
of the time, the day of emancipation, has come. Simeon 
sees what many prophets and just men had longed to see. 
Here is the Royal Child the prophets had promised, here is 
the Virgin Mother the prophets had foretold. God has 
been faithful to His word ; He has sent His Son that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. Simeon can speak his 
Nunc Dimittis. His eyes have seen his Saviour. The consola- 
tion of Israel has come. 

BERNARD PATTEN. 





DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
ForREWoRD: Don’t ForGET THE EYE 


E priests naturally think of a lesson in school as 

primarily a talk, and so it is, but we need not make 
it merely a talk. We should remember to make some appeal 
to the eye as well as the ear. With children, as with 
grown-ups, some temperaments are not properly interested 
unless they can look as well as listen. 

In church, everything that the eye rests upon—altar, 
vestments, statues, etc.—is a help to our priestly talking. 
In school it is otherwise ; we try to create the atmosphere 
with crucifix and statues, etc., but it remains the school— 
with its never-quite-forgotten touch of compulsion, and 
possibly its percentage of Protestant pupils—the school, and 
not the church where the priest is fully at home, on his own 
ground. 

All the more reason why in school we should remember 
to reinforce our talking with some appeal to the eye. 

In this matter some rely a good deal on facial expression 
and histrionic gesture ; this certainly holds attention, but 
does not necessarily enlighten, nor is everybody capable 
of it. 

A better way is the use of pictures, but though these 
are very necessary, especially with younger children, they 
involve some trouble and pre-arranging which is not 
always practicable for the priest. 

There is always the blackboard, however, and a bold, 
imaginative use of the blackboard will enlist the eye as well 
as the ear, and improve many a lesson, especially with the 
older children. 

Occasional hints about the blackboard are given in these 
lesson-notes, but it would have been tedious to mention it 
every time. There is no need to overdo this chalk business ; 
it is not a question of putting the main points of the lesson 
on the board every time, it is simply a question of giving 
the eye something striking to look at. Often it will be 
enough just to write up some key-phrase, or some rather 
unfamiliar word, in big block letters. E.g. in Lesson VII 
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of the present set, the word INSTINCTS might serve, or 
the word PASSIONS, or both. 

Our common sense will tell us not to turn our back to 
our audience for too long, and to continue talking while 
engaged at the blackboard. 

Not many school-teachers use the blackboard really 
well, and any efforts a priest makes in that direction will 
perhaps have the added interest of novelty. 


I. FIRST WEEK DECEMBER, SENIORS. 
THE SEASON OF ADVENT 


(1) The word ADVENT (blackboard) means COMING. 


Advent is a time of preparing for something—for Somebody 
in fact—that is coming. 


(2) Any big event involves a good deal of expectation, 
and preparations to be made. 

E.g. a Cup-final (describe briefly preparations of teams, 
organizers, railways, etc.) ; or a wedding (arrangements 
with officials, invitations, dresses, etc.). 

Well, Christmas is a very great event in the Church’s 
year ; there is only one greater—Easter. 


(3) Why is Christmas so great an event ? 

Invite answers to this; choose the best answer, e.g. 
*‘Because it is God becoming man’’. 

God is coming into His world. The greatest event in 
history, because it bridges over the gulf between God and 
man; makes heaven possible for all of us. The Good 
News of our religion. 


(4) So preparation is needed. We prepare ourselves. 
As the players prepare for the Cup-final, as the bride pre- 
pares for her wedding, so I should prepare for the coming 
of Christ, because it is for my sake He is coming. 

In four weeks from now we could be better Catholics, 
better boys and girls at home, more pleasing to Our Lord 
when He comes. 
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II. FIRST WEEK DECEMBER, JUNIORS. 





ADVENT: ITS PURPOSE 


























(1) Who noticed colour of vestments on Sunday ? 
Purple, yes. And for the next three Sundays too. That 
is to let you know this is a special time. A time for sad- 
ness? No, but a time of 

(a) prayer, to prepare ourselves ; 

(6) penance, to get rid of sin. 


(2) Why? To get ready for Christmas. Because at 
Christmas we welcome the little Saviour into the world 
And into our hearts. (Picture of Nativity here ?) 


(3) You remember all the people who went to welcome 
the Baby Jesus—angels, shepherds, kings—they all took 
Him some present, something He would like. A song; a 
lamb ; gold, frankincense, or myrrh. 


(4) So when we go to the Crib we don’t want to go with 
empty hands. 

What can we take Him? Well, if we have really tried 
to please Him these four weeks (being good at home, etc.) 
that will be the present He likes best of all. 


III. SECOND WEEK DECEMBER, SENIORS. 
ON THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 
(Aim: To face the temptation of money) 


(1) Let’s talk about money. Some say it is “the root 
of all evil’. Scarcely that ; for after all, it is only one of 
man’s inventions, useful for facilitating exchange of goods, 
or saving. 

But it does have a big place in life ; like our health, or 
our friendships, etc. 

We must learn to manage money rightly, else it can 
mess up our whole life ; perhaps even ruin our soul. 


(2) What is there special about money ? 
This : it stands for anything. Not really anything, because 
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some things can’t be had for money (e.g. a good memory, 
or a good appetite) but anything that can be bought. 
E.g. if you have twopence, you can get toffee, or a paper, 
or a cinema-show, or a tram-ride, or a second-hand cap, etc. 
If you have a shilling you can get all these things. Or 
you can spend it all on toffee, and hand it round to your 
friends to make them say you’re a good sort. 


(3) So to have money is to have not just one thing, but 
a lot of things to choose from. 

Hence money is not just one temptation, but a whole 
bundle of temptations in one. 

That is why money is a special test of character. One 
thing we always want to know about anybody : Can he (or 
she) be trusted in money-matters ? 


(4) Some ways of failing : 

Stealing (perhaps only a copper or two, but even that 
ruins trustworthiness). 

Borrowing, when we know we can’t pay back; your 
friends will soon learn to avoid you. 

Accepting from other children money, or things bought 
with money, probably stolen : this is sharing the sin. 

Spending money that is in our care. (A boy sold some 
tickets for a school concert, spent the money, and said he 
had lost the tickets. “They can’t prove I didn’t,” he 
said to himself. Nothing happened to him, and he 
thought he had got away with it; but he hadn’t really, 
because people didn’t believe his story and didn’t trust 
him afterwards.) 


(5) Sometimes a thoughtless boy or girl is tempted by 
some sudden opportunity and steals some money just once, 
and afterwards realizes (perhaps through being found out) 
how wrong and foolish it was, and never does it again. 

Perhaps God might allow such a thing to happen to a. 
boy or girl to teach them by experience. 


(6) All dishonesty is a sin against God, against the: 
Seventh Commandment ; but even leaving God out of it,. 
even for your own sake, there is only one safe rule about 
money: to be absolutely reliable in all money matters, 
however small the amount may be. 
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Iv. SECOND WEEK DECEMBER, JUNIORS. 
ON THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 


(Aim: To appreciate rights of ownership) 























Jimmy went along a quiet road ; he had just bought a 
toffee-apple, and was just going to begin on it, when he 
saw a tree-branch above the wall, with a juicy-looking red 
apple hanging on it. “I could just reach that!’ and up 
he climbed, seized the apple, and ate it as he sat on the 
wall. Then he jumped down and walked on, but suddenly 
remembered he had left his toffee-apple on the top. 

Running back to get it, he was just in time to see a hand 
reach up and snatch it off the wall. “Thief, thief!” he 
shouted. Just then the village policeman came along. 
“‘Somebody’s stolen my toffee-apple! I left it on top of 
the wall !”’ 

“Oh, and what were you doing on top of the wall ?” 
said the policeman. “Are you sure you weren’t after that 
apple tree up there ?” 

Jimmy did not wait to hear any more, but ran off as 
fast as he could. 

We must respect other people’s belongings, just as we 
expect them to respect ours. 

God means that people and families should have 
possessions of their own, so as to live. He means that we 
should use what belongs to us, not take what belongs to 
others. 


V. THIRD WEEK DECEMBER, SENIORS. 
ON THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


(Aim: To teach or revise Catechism answers 220-221) 





(1) God is Truth. And see how much He thinks of 
truth ; since one of His Commandments is all about telling it. 
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(2) The Catechism gives us a list of several kinds of 
untruth-telling (put them on blackboard), beginning with the 
worst : 

(a2) False testimony: i.e. untrue accusations against 
anybody, either in some trial or enquiry, or in conversa- 
tion. This is calumny, the worst kind of lie, because it 
does harm to others. Ifthe harm done to their prospects 
or character is serious, the lie would be a mortal sin. 
(Give familiar examples ; and distinguish briefly calumny from 
detraction, which is also a sin—as in Catechism 221.) 

(6) Rash judgement: this means saying damaging 
things about people when we are only guessing, or 
“jumping to conclusions mistakenly’ or spreading some 
silly rumour. 

It is the next worst thing after calumny, though not 
quite so bad, since we think it is perhaps true. 

In this, as in calumny, there is a duty of making good 
the harm done (as in Catechism 222. Indicate this duty 
somehow on blackboard, against items (a) and (b) ). 

(c) Lies : common or garden. Excuses, fear, flattery, 
boasting, etc. 

Mostly only venial, but any untruth is a sin, because 
we are misusing a gift of God (speech) which He meant 
to be used in telling truth. 


(3) The three points on blackboard can be assembled 
into Catechism answer 220. 

Final reminders that God is Truth, who can never 
deceive. In your humble way you too can resolve that 
your word shall always be good enough. It will be, if 
people know you always tell the truth. 


VI. THIRD WEEK DECEMBER, JUNIORS. 
ON THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 
(Aim: To see that lying does not pay) 


Betty and Hilda were very excited because their Uncle 
Bill said he could squeeze one of them into his car for the 
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day. He was a traveller, and today he was going round all 
the country villages. 

“T wonder which of us it will be !”’ 

He went to find their mother, and the children noticed 
he had left his spectacles on the table. They began try- 
ing them on, and snatching them from each other. Soon 
the spectacles fell—smash !—on the table. 

A second later Uncle Bill came in. ‘“‘Where’s my 
spectacles? Oh ... what happened to them ?” 

“T never touched them !”’ said Betty. ‘They were like 
that when I came in.” 

“Well, I did play with them a bit,” said the truthful 
Hilda. 

“Well, kiddies,”’ said Uncle Bill. ‘As it happens I saw 
everything. I know it was an accident, but you were both 
playing with the specs. So I think I'll have to take Hilda 
with me today. I must have a girl I can trust to leave in 
the car when I go into the shops.” 

So Betty was left behind, and had plenty of time to 
think about it. Nobody wants a girl or boy whose word 
can’t be trusted. 


Vl. FOURTH WEEK DECEMBER, SENIORS. 
ON NINTH AND TENTH COMMANDMENTS 
(Aim: To realize importance of thoughts and desires) 


We take these two Commandments together because 
they are both concerned with “Coveting”’. 


(1) We can understand them better if we understand 
about instincts and passions. 

If we look at the animals we see God has given them 
certain instincts—i.e. strong inward urges to do this and 
that. 

E.g. birds, to find their food, to seek a mate and build a 
nest, to migrate in winter. 

Cats, to protect their kittens, to hunt mice. 


(2) In man, also, God has implanted similar bodily 
instincts ; but in man they make more difference, because 
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the man has a mind that remembers and looks ahéad, and 
a free will that can be moved to act. 

When bodily instincts and feelings get into our minds 
and our will, that is what is meant when we speak of our 
“‘passions’’. 


(3) Are these bodily instincts and passions bad things ? 
No, they are given to us by God, and they help us to live 
and act. If we had none we should be dead. 

But God meant all these urges and appetites to be under 
control of the soul, the reason. So they were, in Adam, 
before the Fall. 

Since the Fall, our control over them is not complete. 
Soul controls body only in the way a rider controls a horse. 

Our free will can learn (with the extra strength of grace) 
to control the passions as a waggon-driver controls a team 
of horses—they are still liable to get restive or out of hand. 

Sins come from within us, and we must learn to control 
our own thoughts and desires so that we can control our 
outward actions. 

“On earth peace to men of good will’ the Christmas 
angels sing: i.e. those who are making peace in their own 
soul, by ruling over their passions. 

(4) Well, that is what Ninth and Tenth Commandments 
are all about, though they deal with the same subjects at 
Sixth and Seventh. 

(5) Ninth and Tenth are both concerned with “‘coveting”’. 
(Probably some of the class do not know the meaning of this word) 
that is, having greedy desires about something. Ninth 
concerns greed about people; Tenth greed about posses- 
sions. Nearly all sins are greed of one sort or another ; 
but all that would be another story. 


VIII. FOURTH WEEK DECEMBER, JUNIORS. 


ON NINTH AND TENTH COMMANDMENTS 


(Aim: To become aware of jealousy) 


It was end-of-term, and Pauline had gone up to a new 
class. The first lesson was writing. The Sister praised 
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another little girl’s writing, and Pauline said, “But Sister, 
she’s got a better pen than mine.’’ The next lesson was 
needlework, and Sister said a girl named Rose was the 
best. “But Sister,”’ Pauline said, “Rose’s mother helps 
her.” 

So it went on. Jealous little Pauline couldn’t bear to 
hear the other girls being praised. 

At the end of school Sister told Pauline to wait. When 
all the others had gone she said, “Shut your eyes, while I 
draw something on the board. . . . Now look.” 

Pauline looked, and saw a horrid yellow caterpillar-like 
monster with big green eyes. “‘Oh, isn’t he horrid !”’ 

“Yes, he’s horrid. His name is Jealousy, and now I’m 
going to rub him out because I’m sure he’ll never come back 
to Pauline again, will he ?” 

And he never did. 

When we hear other people praised, or see them having 
a bit of special good luck, we ought to be glad. 

When Our Lord was born in Bethlehem, somebody was 
very jealous . . . yes, King Herod. But the three Kings 
were glad to see a King greater than themselves. 

F. H. DRINKWATER. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. HOLY SCRIPTURE 


[: a collection of wise saws about the reading of passages 
from Holy Scripture in times of depression or anxiety, 
there is one that runs: “If people pelt you with hard 
words, read the 15th chapter of St. John’s Gospel.’’ Such 
advice, which loses none of its appropriateness when the 
pelting is carried out with missiles more solid than words, 
may serve as a pointer to a recent work by Dr. William 
Temple, the Archbishop of York, entitled Readings in St. 
John’s Gospel. In his introduction, which is printed in 
each of the volumes, the author explains that his work is 
neither a systematic commentary nor a treatise intended 
for scholars. It is not a series of devotional meditations, 
though it contains not a few of these. “But it is an attempt 
to share with any who read it what I find to be my 
own thoughts as I read the profoundest of writings’’? 
It may be said to belong to that attractive class of work 
which is known as a running commentary, with the pro- 
viso that, here, the author has not felt obliged to explain 
every verse in all its bearings, and so has been free to con- 
centrate upon what is most important and most practical 
for the ordinary reader who does not mind a flavour of 
erudition but will have nothing to say to a large dose. 
The introduction, though of set purpose very brief, is 
more valuable than most that has been written on St. John 
by more advanced critics, and the reasoning is always 
sufficiently clear. So, apropos of the authorship, Dr. 
Temple gives the essentials of his position in a single sen- 
tence. “I regard as self-condemned any theory which fails 
to find a very close connection between the Gospel and John 
the son of Zebedee.’’ Until recently he considered that 
Westcott was right in his contention that John the Apostle 
actually dictated the book. He has now accepted the 
thesis that the writer was John the Presbyter, but with the 
qualifications that the subject of Eusebius’s enigmatic 


1In two volumes, pp. xxxiii. (London, Macmillan, 1939-40. Price 
8s. 6d. net. each volume.) 
ix. 
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reference was a close disciple of the Apostle and reproduced 
John of Zebedee’s teaching with great fidelity, and that the 
apostle was the Witness to whom reference is made in the 
Gospel and also the “disciple whom Jesus loved”. The 
section on the historical reliability of the Gospel is less 
easy to summarize and should be studied carefully ; most 
readers will conclude, no doubt, that it is an excellent 
defence of the Gospel as authentic history. But perhaps 
the best section of all is that on “the Johannine and Synop- 
tist Picture of Christ’’, in which the burden of the argument 
is contained in the title, since, as Dr. Temple proves very 
adequately, there is only one picture all the time. Apropos 
of certain characteristics of the Gospel, it is surely a misuse 
of terms to claim that. “In the proper sense of the word 
‘mystical’, as signifying a direct apprehension of God by 
the human mind, St. John is strongly anti-mystical’’.4 
Deum nemo vidit unquam excludes, as Catholic theology would 
maintain, the enjoyment of the beatific vision in this life ; 
it does not exclude an apprehension of God “‘por cierta 
manera de representacion” as St. Theresa puts it, since the 
clause does no more than echo a fundamental tenet of 
Judaism—that God is invisible to the bodily eye (Ex. xxxiii, 
20; Deut. iv, 12; Ecclus. xliii, 35).2 Both in the introduc- 
tion and in the comments on the individual chapters the 
impression persists that Dr. Temple, like many non- 
Catholic writers, would have benefited by more familiarity 
with our authors and by a general stiffening of Catholic 
theology. The two commentators who are given the place 
of honour are Westcott and Bernard. Each is excellent in 
his way, but there are other authors (Pére Lagrange, for 
example) whose works are assuredly not less useful to any 
interpreter of St. John. 

It may be claimed for Dr. Temple’s volumes that, in 
spite of some weaknesses, they give a straightforward, not 
over-rarified appreciation of the Gospel. The same cannot 
be said with regard to the posthumous work of Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, entitled The Fourth Gospel,? which has been 

1 

- . ’Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, Les trois ages de la vie intérieure. Paris, 
1938 ff., t. ii, p. 425 ( with regard to the qualities of infused contemplation) 
and LP. 765 (on the various types of supernatural vision). 


3 Pp. xiviii + 718. In two whuliis price 30s. net the set. (London, 
Faber and Faber, 1940.) 
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edited with care and devotion by one of his colleagues, 
Mr. Francis Noel Davey. The author and his editor 
collaborated some years ago in a work on The Riddle of the 
New Testament which, if it was not a wholly satisfactory 
solution of the riddle, elicited the comment from a Catholic 
reviewer that “the discriminating student of the New 
Testament will read the volume with interest and at times 
with exhilaration.”! In the present volume the interest, 
and in a smaller degree the exhilaration, are not wanting, 
but there is a growing sense of bewilderment. The task of 
writing a volume on St. John’s Gospel for the ““Westminster 
Commentaries” was first undertaken in 1923 and was 
continued with numerous interruptions until the author’s 
death in 1937. It is clear that exceptionally wide reading 
went to the making of the book, and it is fortunate that 
Mr. Davey exists as a guide to the successive re-writings 
and re-draftings of the various parts of the work since the 
most hardened advocate of exclusively internal criticism 
would hesitate to assign dates and recensions without 
possessing some clue to the labyrinth. Even so, in spite of 
so much labour, the book was unfinished when Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns died, and still lacks important introductory sec- 
tions on the evidence for authorship, on Philonism and the 
Fourth Gospel, and on the relation of Johannine to Pauline 
theology. 

As has been said, there is much that is interesting, and 
it would be hard to improve upon certain chapters in the 
introduction, notably that which is headed “The Con- 
troversy”’, a really admirable survey of radical criticism 
from Strauss to Loisy, of “traditional orthodoxy’’, repre- 
sented among Catholic scholars by the names of Schanz, 
Knabenbauer, Lepin, de Grandmaison, Tillmann and 
Legrange, of the “critical via media’ propounded by Renan, 
and of English work on the Fourth Gospel by such learned 
Anglicans as Westcott, Sanday, Stanton, Scott Holland, 
and Bernard. Yet it is unhappily true that many of the 
major problems discussed in the introduction and the 
commentary become even more complicated than they are 
in fact by reason of the author’s marked inability to make 
himself clear. It was a very devout Anglican who wrote 


1 CLERGY REVIEW, VOl. II, p. 176. 
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in an essay on “Style” that: ‘“‘We do not fully appreciate 
the full value of lucidity in style until we are confronted 
with its opposite. Let anyone who wishes to know the 
obscurity of which the English language is capable study 
the writings of the late Bishop Westcott, and then he will 
return with a fresh zest to the Apologia.” In the present 
work the Westcott tradition of vagueness and obscurity is 
continued, so that on so important a topic as the raising of 
Lazarus it is impossible to be sure whether the writers 
accept or reject the historical character of the miracle ; the 
editor, in fact, declares in his introductory essay that the 
question “Did Lazarus rise from the dead?” is one to 
which “the answer cannot be either a simple ‘Yes’ or a 
simple ‘No’’’.2 In view of so grave a defect, it is difficult 
to regard this as a really good book, though it certainly 
contains many good things, more particularly when there 
is question of plain exegesis or a plain account of other 
people’s opinions. Where theorizing or theologizing is 
prominent, one is reminded of a saying of F. D. Maurice : 
“I wish people would believe that Mysticism is not another 
name for Mistiness.”’ 

The one-volume edition of the Chief Rabbi’s commen- 
tary on The Pentateuch and Haftorahs* will be welcomed by 
many who are not of the Jewish faith. It is, in the first 
place, a remarkable example of inexpensive book-produc- 
tion, and entirely replaces the five volumes published by 
the Oxford Press in the years 1929-36. It provides, in a 
slightly reduced form, the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
well-known Hebrew text, the translation published by the 
Jewish Publication Society of America in 1917, and a 
wealth of commentary and excursuses on special points. 
The aim of the commentary is twofold : first, an explana- 
tion of the plain sense of the sacred text; secondly, an 
exposition of “its religious message as affecting everyday 
problems of human existence, and guiding the life of 
Israel and Humanity’’.* As the title indicates, this work 


1 Selected Essays on Literary Subjects. By Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 
Pp. 175-6. (London, Dent, n.d.) 

a 'P. omy: 

’ Hebrew text, English translation and commentary, edited by the 
Chief Rabbi (Dr. J. H. Hertz). (London, the Soncino Press, 1938. Price 


8s. 6d.) Pp. ix + 990, 
* Pp. vii. 
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provides not only the full text of the Pentateuch but 
the Haftorahs or supplementary passages from the Prophets 
which in the worship of the synagogue are read after the 
Law. A good deal of the commentary is fairly elementary 
and, as might be expected, is rather rigidly conservative 
in its tendency. To take only one or two examples, the 
Chief Rabbi’s position may be described as strongly anti- 
documentary, as regards the critical analysis of the Penta- 
teuch. He is also in some manner anti-messianic, that is, 
as regards the passages commonly interpreted in Christian 
tradition in a Messianic sense, though it may be doubted 
whether he is really well informed about Catholic exegesis 
and the application of the sensus typicus. For a Christian 
reader this commentary will be valuable as witnessing to 
the continuity of traditional Jewish interpretation and as 
a guide to many interesting details in Jewish thought and 
practice. 

The late Padre Marco Sales, O.P., who was Master of 
the Apostolic Palace from 1925 until his death on June 7, 
1936, was engaged for many years upon an edition of 
La Sacra Bibbia which gave Italian students of Holy Scrip- 
ture the Vulgate text, a revision of Mgr. Martini’s ver- 
nacular rendering and an ample commentary. Since his 
death the work has been carried on by P. Giuseppe Girotti, 
O.P., who recently produced the sixth volume, J Sapienziali.} 
In his preface P. Girotti tells us that the work of P. Sales is 
still “opera unica nel suo genere in Italia’’ and that his purpose 
has been, while continuing the series on its main lines, to 
develop the arguments in the introductions more fully than 
P. Sales was wont to do, and to give special attention to 
passages which are much discussed or theologically impor- 
tant or frequently used by the Church in her liturgy. 
This task he appears to have carried out successfully, and 
the introductory matter furnishes useful summaries of the 
doctrinal content of the various books, a point to which 
due attention is not always given in such works. The 
commentary is ordinarily adequate, though the author 
would scarcely claim that it could take the place of 
such masterpieces as Oesterley’s Proverbs or Podechard’s 
T’Ecclésiaste. In the case of the Canticle, each chapter of 


1 Pp. 546. (Torino, Marietti, 1939. Price 35 lire.) 
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text and commentary is followed by a fairly lengthy inter- 
pretazione mariologica which, as the author informs us some- 
what naively, is taken almost word for word from Cardinal 
Lépicier’s study of the book. As regards Ecclesiastes, the 
author argues forcibly against the Solomonic authorship. 

The pleasant little brochure entitled Parables and Alle- 
gories from the Bible is presented by its editors as “‘a heavenly 
story book’. It contains the Douay Version text of the 
New Testament parables, and a few selections from the 
Old Testament such as “The Trees choose a king’’ (Judges 
ix, 6-15), ““The Eagles and the Vine”’ (Ezech. xvii, 1-12), 
and “The Thistle and the Cedar’’ (IV Kings xiv, 8-12). 
The print is large and attractive and the illustrations are 
delightful. It can be recommended cordially to parents 
and teachers. 


Joun M. T. Barton. 


II. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The late Abbot Vonier achieved the distinction of 
becoming a national figure in the Catholic life of England, 
and while at the risk of using a trite expression it would be 
true to say that St. Mary’s Abbey is his monument, we can 
understand the desire of his brethren to have something 
specifically assigned to his memory. Designs for a suitable 
monument have been prepared, though for obvious reasons 
the erection has been postponed indefinitely. The designer 
is Mr. Elcan, who has proved his competence in the great 
candelabrum which has been placed in Westminster Abbey. 
The monument is to take the form of a bronze effigy of the 
Abbot in choir dress, recumbent upon the actual tomb. It 
is to be hoped that after the manner of the dignified and 
impressive monument to Cardinal Gasquet at Downside, 
the Buckfast memorial will blend happily with its sur- 
roundings by being faithful to the English mediaeval 
tradition. 

There is definite legislation on the subject of memorials 


1 Arranged by the Dominicans of Woodchester with drawings by 
Sister Mary Anscar, O.P. Pp.51. (London, Bloomsbury Publishing 
Co., 1939. Price 2s.) 
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in churches. By a reply of the S.C.R. dated 20 October, 
1922,1 it has been forbidden to place memorial tablets on 
the walls of churches unless to commemorate persons whose 
bodies are lawfully interred within. Canon 1205, §2, 
reserves the right of sepulture in churches to Cardinals, 
Bishops, Abbots and Prelates nullius, and persons of royal 
rank. From the documents to which the S.C.R. refers in 
this decision it is clear that the prohibition is chiefly intended 
to check abuses on the part of founders, patrons and 
benefactors. 

From the prohibition of tablets we may infer that the 
more pretentious monuments are also forbidden, and like- 
wise that there is no objection to sepulchral monuments to 
the memory of persons who may be lawfully buried within 
the church. The Decree does not require the removal of 
tablets already in position. 

One has only to recall a visit to an old cathedral, 
whether at home or on the Continent, where every avail- 
able inch of space on the walls is covered with tablets, often 
more pagan than Christian in sentiment, extolling in 
ponderous phrases the imaginary virtues and accomplish- 
ments of the deceased, to appreciate the wisdom of this 
long-overdue legislation. Moreover, the decision of the 
S.C.R. supplies us with an easy way out of the difficulty 
in the case of persons who are hard to refuse and who wish 
to erect tablets to their relatives. 

Post-reformation monumental art in England is notori- 
ously vulgar. Whatever artistic merits may be attributed 
to sculptured masses of marble such as throng the transepts 
and chapels of Westminster Abbey, they are cumbrously 
out of place in the mellow atmosphere of the religious past, 
and many an old country church suffers violence from. the 
presence of an outsize memorial to some pompous Georgian 
statesman. 

In mediaeval times, when Christian men were healthily 
resigned towards death, which they regarded as a dignified 
rounding off of life, their monuments too were expressive 
of calm and resignation. But with the lust for material 
well-keing which was engendered by the Renaissance and 
its partner the Reformation, a dread of death arose and 
1 Cf. Crercy Review, Vol. III (1932), p.143-st—C—~™S 
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reminders of death came to be considered as things to be 
avoided : and so it came about that in their sepulchral 
effigies the dead were represented as alive, very much alive, 
impertinently gazing around at all and sundry. 

A few of the early Renaissance monuments in England 
still bear traces of Catholic tradition, but the change came 
very soon. Anyone interested in the subject should read 
English Monumental Sculpture Since the Renaissance, by Katharine 
A. Esdaile.1_ Mrs. Esdaile discreetly deals with the subject 
from the point of view of a critic of sculpture, and makes 
out as good a case as can be expected. 

A discussion sometimes arises as to whether a memorial 
should function strictly as a memorial, or whether it may 
not be combined with utility. That great authority, 
Dr. D. S. McColl, in a paper entitled How to Celebrate,? 
has some arresting remarks on this point as on monuments 
in general. He is all for utility. “Avoid, generally, 
monuments as such . . . emptiness and tediousness lie that 
way.” 

We may beg to differ from him. Where is one to draw 
the line? A monument may be an excuse for erecting a 
new altar or a new pulpit ; but equally well it may serve 
as an occasion for installing a new heating apparatus or an 
umbrella stand. With mediaeval Catholics a memorial was 
a memorial and nothing else : moreover, it was not so much 
a reminder of the high estate and worldly magnificence of 
the deceased as an appeal for prayers for his soul. Three 
types were in use throughout the ages. The earliest, which 
in varying form persisted for many centuries, was the in- 
cised slab let into the floor. Sometimes it was ornamented 
with a decorative Cross; sometimes it bore an effigy in 
low relief. There was also what is conveniently known as 
an altar tomb: this was sometimes flat on top like an 
altar, and sometimes surmounted by a recumbent figure ; 
in the case of persons of high rank it had raised above it an 
arched canopy in the style of the period. 

Thirdly there was the brass. Mediaeval funeral brasses 
are a fascinating subject to the ecclesiastical antiquary. 
They came into use about the middle of the thirteenth 


1 S.P.C.K., 8s. 6d. 
3 What is Art? and other Papers, now in Penguin series. 
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century. England has the finest collection in Europe, 
though these are few compared with the hundreds that 
were destroyed. France lost hers during the revolutionary 
wars. German, Dutch and Flemish brasses were of a 
different type. English mediaeval brasses were cut to the 
shape of the figure from metal plates which were imported 
from Cologne and known, on that account, as Cullen plates. 
The details of the features and armour were deeply cut by 
skilled engravers. There were many schools of brass- 
cutters and engravers scattered about the country. It 
must be understood that these memorials were made ac- 
cording to stock patterns, and that, at least until the post- 
reformation period of rapid decline, there was never any 
attempt at portraiture. The earliest brasses were simple 
figures slotted into the stone floor. Additional features 
were soon added in the shape of fillets bearing inscriptions, 
and these in turn developed into elaborate canopy work 
resembling the architecture of the time. Once introduced, 
brasses rapidly gained favour for the simple reasons that 
they were much less costly than the great altar tombs, and 
that they could be placed in a church without taking up 
valuable floor space. 

An altar tomb supporting an effigy is still the most 
suitable, though of course the most costly, monument for 
a dignitary whose rank entitles him to be buried in a church. 
We have a number of fine examples in our Gothic Revival 
churches ; there are several interesting ones in St. George’s 
Cathedral, Southwark ; Downside has two. Well designed 
monuments of this kind do undoubtedly seem to be quite 
at home in spacious Gothic churches; they form an 
additional decorative feature. 

Slabs incised with an inscription are still used, and can 
be recommended ; careful attention should be paid to the 
quality of the lettering. Mr. Eric Gill has done much to 
bring about both a better appreciation and a reform in 
this matter of {English lettering. Brasses are unsuitable 
for modern usage. The mediaeval brass-maker’s art is 
quite extinct. Modern brass engravers have failed to 
recapture the elementary principle of the art, with the 
result that no modern brass is ever convincing. Their 
efforts are spoilt by attempts at portraiture. The mediaeval 
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brasses were highly stylized, and the style was inseparable 
from the period. The memorial brass to the late Sir Mark 
Sykes and the officers and men of his regiment at Sledmere, 
Yorks, is a glaring example of sham mediaevalism : it bears 
as much resemblance to a mediaeval brass as does Horace 
Walpole’s mansion at Strawberry Hill to a Gothic Cathe- 
dral: both are solecisms. 

Time must come when once again we shall be called 
upon to give practical consideration to war memorials. 
The Ami du Clergé, 1922, p. 759, interprets the Decree of 
the S.C.R. as not applying to War memorials in the form 
of tablets inasmuch as they are not erected for the praise 
of individuals, but are rather a necrology in metal or stone. 
Whether this interpretation be authoritative or not, we 
may be confident that the Church will make an exception 
in the case of the fallen. 

In the rush for memorials which followed the Great 
War, regrettable blunders were made, and many local 
memorials now appear to be crude and unsightly. Cal- 
varies and mural tablets, mostly of the commercial kind 
as turned out by the monumental mason, were much in 
favour. Flagrant violations of the canons of good taste and 
esthetic appreciation were committed in the shape of 
reproductions of such masterpieces as Donatello’s St. 
George, a statue quite out of place in an English church, 
and translations into stained glass of Pintoricchio’s Knight 
of St. John. To copy an old master into glass is almost a 
crime. 

Dr. McColl gives some sound advice in the paper already 
quoted. He warns us to avoid all favourite materials such 
as marble and polished granite, and to keep to plain, honest 
Portland and Hoptonwood stone. He is equally disap- 
proving of favourite forms ; ““The Cross itself is fundament- 
ally bad for stone, being a wooden form. The attempt to 
cure its structural weakness usually leads to the worse type 
of all, the Celtic Cross: the famous Book of Kells is an 
orgy of demented ornament.’ He complains that War 
Memorial committees have succumbed to the art of the 
shops ; “. . . men who would blush to give a public place 
to doggerel verse are .. . littering the churches with a 
pious nuisance of doggerel sculpture and ornament’. 
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Without subscribing to everything that Dr. McColl 
declares, we feel that the atmosphere is cleared by his 
criticisms, and that there is much to be said for his own 
preference for “. . . well-proportioned panel, brief epi- 
graph, and list of names well formed, spaced and cut’’. 

There are two notable articles in the latest issue (July) 
of that splendid American publication, Liturgical Arts. One, 
by the Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., describes a church dedi- 
cated to St. Peter Claver which is used exclusively by a 
coloured congregation and designed specially to meet their 
spiritual and psychological needs. There is nothing freakish 
about this church. There may still be hope that one day 
architects will turn their thoughts to designing English 
churches for English Catholics. 

The second article is a highly technical lecture on Fresco 
Painting, by Tom LaFarge. It is unfortunate that the term 
fresco has become cheapened by being applied to any kind 
of wall-painting. Real fresco is the very difficult art of 
painting a picture on a wall covered with layers of wet 
plaster, with specially prepared colours in tempera. Real 
fresco was very rarely used in England. The process is 
costly and slow. There is an excellent treatise on the 
subject by Cennino Cennini, an Italian artist of the 
Renaissance period. A translation of this under the title 
A Treatise on Painting, by Mrs. Merrifield (London, 1844), 
can sometimes be obtained at the Medici Society’s shop, 
Grafton Street, W. 

J. P. Repmonp. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Arr Ramws—LITuRGICAL PRAYERS 


German wireless alleges that English Catholics are using 
a special book of prayers containing maledictions against 
German aviators, that bombs destined for Germans are 
blessed, and other lying inventions of this kind. Are there, 
as a matter of fact, any prayer formulas in the Ritual or 
other liturgical sources which could be used or adapted to 
our present conditions? (D.) 


REPLY 


The Catholic Bulletin of Foreign News, published by the 
Ministry of Information, gave in the issue of 7 September, 
1940, the following translation of a broadcast from Radio 
Paris on 30 August : 

“The English, losing their nerves, are finding their last 
refuge in their religious faith. Cardinal Hinsley, who in 
the last few weeks has repeatedly blessed the bombs of the 
R.A.F., has now published a book of prayers which is being 
distributed in hundreds of thousands all over the world. 
The first prayer in this booklet is to be said when English 
*planes have taken to the air to attack Germans or Italians. 
The second prayer in this billet-doux is designed to meet the 
case of German aeroplanes flying over England’s holy soil. 
In this prayer the Almighty is asked to strike the pilot with 
lightning, giving him a painless but rapid death.” 

It is pointed out, of course, that His Eminence the 
Cardinal knows nothing of the matter, and it is difficult to 
discover on what minimum of truth this quaint story is 

' based. We are saying the prayers from the Missal tempore 
belli: “ut inimicorum suorum feritate depressa, incessabili 
te gratiarum actione laudemus’’, and prayers from the Mass 
contra paganos would not be out of place for some, at least, 
of the enemy leaders : ‘“‘Respice in auxilium Christianorum ; 
ut gentes paganorum, quae in sua feritate confidunt, dex- 
terae tuae potentia conterantur”’. The “‘Benedictio Bomby- 
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cum”’ in Rituale Romanum, Appendix n. 62, seemed, at first 
sight, to offer a clue to the mysterious incident of bomb 
blessing ; but, rather disappcintingly, it was found to be a 
blessing of silk-worms. In n. 12 of the Benedictiones Reser- 
vatae there is a Benedictio Deprecatoria directed against harm- 
ful insects “‘et alia animalia nociva’’, which is entirely 
unsuited for use against human beings, since it curses them 
heartily. But, if the maledictory portions are omitted, it 
is not at all a bad formula against hostile aircraft: “ut 
confestim recedatis a campis et agris nostris, nec amplius in 
eis habitetis, sed ad ea loca transeatis, in quibus nemini 
nocere possitis . . . deficientes de die in diem et decrese- 
centes, quatenus reliquiae de vobis nullo in loco inveniantur, 
nisi necessariae ad salutem et usum humanum’’. 

The new formula for the blessing of an aeroplane was 
sanctioned’ by the Congregation of Rites, 24 March, 1920, 
and is described in the modern Rituale Romanum, Appendix 
n. 26, as “Benedictio machinae itineri aereo destinatae’’. 
The reference in the second prayer to the Holy House of 
Loreto is, perhaps, a little ominous, from certain points of 
view, and also the description of an aeroplane “ad res 
humanas promptius expediendas’’. Since it is not gener- 
ally known, we reprint the text of this formula : 


Adiutérium nostrum in némine Domini. 

Qui fecit caelum et terram. 

. Bénedic, Anima mea, Démino. 

Démine, Deus meus, magnificatus es veheménter. 
Qui ponis nubem ascénsum tuum. 

Qui ambulas super pennas ventérum. 

Domine, exaudi orati6nem meam. 

Et clamor meus ad te véniat. 

Déminus vobiscum. 

. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


PNIPNDPNANON 


Orémus. Oratio. 
Deus, qui émnia propter temetipsum operatus es, et 
cuncta mundi huius eleménta in usum huméani géneris 
destindsti: bénexdic, quaésumus, hanc machinam (has 
machinas) itineri aéreo deputatam (deputatas) ; ut ad 
laudem et glériam néminis tui latius propagandam, et ad 
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res humanas prémptius expediéndas, damno quovis et 
periculo remédto, desérviat (desérviant), et in émnium 
fidélium, eamdem machinam (e4sdem machinas) adhibén- 
tium, Animis caeléstia foveat (féveant) desidéria. Per 
Christum Déominum nostrum. 

R. Amen. 


Orémus. Oratio. 

Deus, qui beatae Mariae Virginis domum per Incarnati 
Verbi mystérium misericérditer consecrasti, eamque in sinu 
Ecclésiae tuae mirabiliter collocasti: effiande, quaésumus, 
bene & dictiénem tuam super hanc machinam (has 
machinas) ; ut, qui per eam (eas) itineri aéreo sub tutéla 
eiisdem beatae Virginis se commiserint, eo quo tendunt 
préspere pervéniant, et incdlumes ad propria revertantur. 
Per eumdem Christum Déminum nostrum, 

R. Amen. 


Orémus. Oratio. 
Deus, in te sperantium salus, famulis tuis iter aéreum 


peragéntibus ac tuam opem invocantibus, Angelum bonum 
de caelis cémitem benignus aditinge : ut ab eo custodiantur 
in émnibus viis, et ad propdsitam sibi metam feliciter 
deducantur. Per Christum Déminum nostrum. 

R. Amen. 


Sacerdos aspergat aqua benedicta. 


All things considered, the best formula for ourselves 
during an air-raid is a good act of contrition, and those 
who recite Compline before retiring to rest will perceive, 
as they never did before, the fittingness of the prayer Visita 
quaesumus, etc., and of certain verses in the Dominical 
psalms : “‘a sagitta volante in die, a negotio perambulante 
in tenebris’. For the raiding enemy the concluding phrases 
in the blessing of vehicles (nn. 24 and 25) are as good as 
any Christian could devise: “ut viam mandatorum 
currentes ad celestem patriam feliciter (celeriter?) per- 
venire valeant . . . post omnes viae et vitae varietates, 
aeterna gaudia consequi mereantur’’. 


E. J. M. 
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HosPITALs AND SPIRITUAL PROVISION 






Though Canon Law has its regulations concerning the 
rights of parish priests to bury and receive stole fees from 
their subjects who have died outside the parish, I do not 
know of any provision for duties of parish priests towards 
their sick whilst they are in other parishes. The major 
part of the work in a parish in this country may be due to 
a hospital in the parish providing for the sick from neigh- 
bouring parishes, but not providing anything towards the 
maintenance of a chaplain. Is there no provision in the 
Church for some equitable distribution of these duties ? 
Or does the liability fall on the parishioners of the particular 
parish to maintain a priest whose time may be mainly 
occupied, if he does the work conscientiously, in tending in 
the hospital the sick subjects of other parishes? (Dubius). 











REPLY 



















Canon 467 §1. Debet parochus officia divina celebrare, 
administrare Sacramenta fidelibus, quoties legitime petant 
. . . Ppauperes et miseros paterna caritate complecti. . . . 

Canon 468 §1. Sedula cura et effusa caritate debet 
parochus aegrotos in sua paroecia, maxime vero morti 
proximos, adiuvare, eos sollicite Sacramentis reficiendo 
eorumque animas Deo commendando. 

Canon 2182. Parochum qui officia paroecialia de 
quibus in canon 467 §1, 468 §1 . . . graviter neglexerit aut 
violaverit, Episcopus moneat, in memoriam eius revocans 
et strictam obligationem qua eius conscientia oneratur et 
poenas in haec delicta iure statutas. 

(i) The obligation of visiting the sick, which is an 
extremely grave one when they are in danger of death, 
belongs in principle to the parish priest of the place where 
they happen to be, unless the hospital is exempt from his 
pastoral care. Frequently it will be found that local law 
supplements the Code by determining more in detail the 
obligations of the respective parish priests, when the 
parishioner of one is taken to a hospital in the parish of 
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another. Thus Nottingham, Decreta et Praecepta (1924), 
p- 30, directs the last Sacraments to be given, if possible, 
before a person who is dangerously ill is taken to the 
hospital, and the chaplain of the Institution is to be informed 
whether this has been done. 

The wording of Canon 468—“‘aegrotos in sua paroecia”’ 
—clearly includes all sick persons and not merely those 
who, by reason of domicile or quasi-domicile, are “‘parish- 
ioners’’. This is the interpretation given by those canonists 
who advert to the point : Cocchi, Commentarium, II, n. 348 : 
“Quae diximus se extendunt ad omnes aegrotos quos 
parochus in sua paroecia habet, etsi non sint de suo grege 
ratione domicilii vel quasi-domicilii’’. Fanfani, De Jure 
Parochorum, n. 342: “Obligatio ista, saltem quoad Sacra- 
menta ministranda in periculo mortis, est gravis in parocho ; 
et urget etiam erga eos qui parochiani stricto sensu non 
sunt, dummodo in territorio paroeciae habitent, neque sint 
exempti’’. 

(ii) The complaint of our correspondent is extremely 
reasonable, namely, that it appears to be unjust that the 
priest, say, of a county town should have to provide for the 
spiritual needs of the sick from all the parishes of the county, 
since their contributions towards the support of the clergy 
go normally to their own parish priest. But when one 
remembers that the grave obligation of ministering to those 
in danger of death, who are not parishioners, arises not from 
justice, but from ‘charity towards them, the complaint can 
be fully admitted whilst, at the same time, sustaining the 
principle that, nevertheless, his obligation is as clear as 
anything can well be. The priest is bound to assist any 
person in extreme spiritual necessity, no matcer what the 
inconvenience or even the risk to his own life, and the fact 
that the sick person has no title in justice to his services is 
entirely irrelevant. The canon does not clearly draw this 
distinction between justice and charity, but it is well-known 
to the theologians and is often noted by the canonists : 
Claeys-Bouuaert, Manuale Juris Canonici, I, n. 572: “Quis 
fit paroecianus ratione domicilii vel quasi-domicilii ; inter 
paroecianos recensentur vagi quoque pro tempore quo 
actualiter in tali paroecia commorantur. Erga peregrinos 
nulla iustitiae obligatione ligatur parochus ; sed ex caritate 
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debet eis rationabiliter petentibus administrare sacra- 
menta. ...” 

(iii) It is our ‘impression that the parochial clergy do 
not occupy their minds in the least with this distinction 
between justice and charity, but willingly, and as a matter 
of course, attend to the spiritual needs of all and sundry, 
particularly to the sick in hospitals within the parish ; and 
it would, we think, be a serious criticism of the parochial 
system if the obligations of the priestly office ever came to 
be weighed exclusively in the strict scales of justice. But 
there are only twenty-four hours of the day, and even a 
parish priest needs to eat and go to sleep now and then. 
What is the remedy if the charitable work of the hospital 
is of such magnitude that the priest cannot attend to the 
just requirements of the parishioners who are supporting 
him? His remedy is, firstly, to put the facts before the 
Ordinary whose office it is, from Canon 335 §1, to regulate 
a matter of this kind. It could be done, where possible, 
by withdrawing the hospital from the care of the parish 
priest and attaching it, for example, to a convent chap- 
laincy ; or by requiring parish priests to attend to their 
sick parishioners before they enter the hospital. Secondly, 
if the Ordinary can do nothing to relieve the situation, the 
parish priest would be entitled to limit his visits to those 
in the hospital who are dangerously ill, leaving the others 
to the care of nuns or of charitable lay people. It is certain 
that, in such circumstances, a priest has no grave obligation 
in charity except towards those in extreme spiritual neces- 
sity. But it is equally certain that those who are in such 
necessity have the first call upon him, and other parochial 
duties would have to be left undone to enable proper 
attention to be given to the dying. 

E. J. M. 


CuurcH BELLS AND SPIRE 


A tower with bells has been added to a church con- 
secrated some yearsago. Whatis the proper form of blessing 
to be used forthe bells? Also, what is thereligioussymbolism 
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of the weather-cock which is very common on Protestant 
churches and is often seen on the spires of Catholic churches ? 


(S. V.) 
REPLY 


The ancient formula for blessing or “baptizing” church 
bells is found in the Pontificale Romanum. Since 22 January, 
1908, the Rituale Romanum, in addition to a form for blessing 
bells not destined for churches or oratories, contains a 
simplified blessing? “ad usum ecclesiae benedictae’’. 
Accordingly, analogous to the distinction between con- 
secrating and blessing a church, we now have a form for 
consecrating bells attached to a consecrated church (the 
ancient one in the Pontifical) and a form for blessing bells 
attached to a blessed church (the recent one in the Ritual), 
and the distinction is maintained in Canon 1169 §2. Both 
are reserved to the bishop, who may delegate a priest for the 
simple blessing or another bishop for the solemn consecra- 
tion ; but, from the concluding rubric of the form in the 
Ritual, an apostolic indult must be obtained for a priest 
to consecrate bells with the form in the Pontifical. 

In the above case, the proper procedure would have been 
to have the bells consecrated by a bishop before erection. 
As this apparently was not done, it is sufficient, in our 
opinion, for a priest with episcopal delegation to bless the 
bells in sttu with the form in the Ritual. This is the solution 
of S.C.R., 16 July, 1594, n. 52 ad 3: “Non videtur ullo 
modo decere, ut Episcopus in habitu pontificali ascendat 
turrim, ut Campanas solemni ritu benedicat ; posset tamen 
sacerdos aliquis turrim ascendere, et aqua benedicta Cam- 
panas aspergere.” But an apostolic indult could no doubt 
be obtained, if the position of the bells is not too inaccessible, 
for a priest to consecrate them with the form in the Ponti- 
fical. It is not merely what is liturgically becoming, but 
also, it would appear, a question of possibly breaking one’s 
neck, a danger which is more suitably faced by some priest 
specially chosen for the purpose by his Ordinary. 

The weather-cock on a church spire is an ancient 

1 Decreta Authentica, n. 4211. 


* Appendix, Bened. Reserv. I. n. 7. 
Vol. xix. 
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Catholic symbol, dating from at least the year 820.1 Accord- 
ing to Dom Roulin the symbol may refer to the vigilance 
which the Church exercises over her children,? or it may be 
taken as an emblem for St. Peter with an obvious warning to 
sinners. Vigilance seems the most likely explanation, and 
we give some mediaeval verses printed by Meril? which 
apply the idea to the priest. 


Multi sunt prebyteri qui ignorant quare 
Super domum Domini gallus solet stare. 
Quod propono breviter vobis explanare, 
Si vultis benevolas aures mihi dare. 


Gallus est mirabilis Dei creatura, 
Et rara presbyteri illius est figura 
Qui praeest parochiae animarum cura, 
Stans pro suis subditis contra nocitura. 


Super ecclesiam positus, gallus contra ventum 
Caput diligentius erigit extentum. 
Sic sacerdos, ubi scit demonis adventum, 
Illud se obiiciat pro grege bidentum. 
E.J.M. 


MARRIAGE DELEGATION 


The parochus of “A” delegates the parochus of “B” to 
assist at a marriage in parish “A”. But, being prevented 
from attending, the parochus of “B” requests the curate of 
*B” to take his place; the curate maintains that this is 
invalid. Ishe right? (B.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1095 §2. Parochus et loci Ordinarius qui 
matrimonio possunt valide assistere, possunt quoque alii 
sacerdoti licentiam dare ut intra fines sui territorii matri- 
monio valide assistat. 


1 Roulin, Nos Eglises, p. 178. 
2 Cf. also Catholic Encyclopaedia, II, p. 576. 
3 Poésies Populaires du Moyen Age, p. 12 
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Canon 1096 §1. Licentia assistendi matrimonio con- 
cessa ad normam Can. 1095 §2, dari expresse debet sacer- 
doti determinato ad matrimonium determinatum, exclusis 
quibuslibet delegationibus generalibus, nisi agatur de 
vicariis cooperatoribus pro paroecia cui addicti sunt ; 
secus irrita est. 

Code Commission, 28 December, 1927, IV ad ii. An 
parochus vel loci Ordinarius, qui ad normam canonis 
1096 §1 sacerdotem determinatum delegaverit ad assisten- 
dum matrimonio determinato, possit ei etiam licentiam 
dare subdeiegandi alium sacerdotem determinatum ad 
assistendum eidem matrimonio. Resp. Affirmative. 

The solution to this query turns upon discovering 
whether the parochus of “‘A” conceded to the parochus of 
““B” the power to subdelegate. If, as it appears, he did not 
do so, the curate’s contention is correct. 

Until the decision of 28 December, 1927, there was some 
little doubt whether the general principles on delegation in 
Canon 199 could be applied to delegation for marriages, 
since the canon was concerned with jurisdiction and the 
assistance at marriage is not, properly speaking, an act of 
jurisdiction. Before 1927 the writers, for the most part, 
held the view officially adopted by the Code Commission, 
which is merely an application of the rule in Canon 199 to 
marriage delegation. The essential point is that the dele- 
gating priest shall have expressly conceded to his delegate 
the power to subdelegate another priest ; the meaning is 
not that the delegating priest shall himself name this sub- 
delegate, but that the delegate is empowered to subdelegate 
a priest at his choice, who in accordance with the law of 
Canon 1096 §1, must be “sacerdos determinatus ad matri- 
monium determinatum”’. 

It is always, therefore, safer to concede the power to 
subdelegate in all cases of this kind, when the parochus of 
one parish delegates the parochus of another to assist at a 
marriage in the former’s territory. If this has not been done 
in the above case, the curate could not validly assist without 
first obtaining either delegation from the Ordinary, or 
delegation from the parochus of “‘A”’, or subdelegation from 
a curate of ““A” who may have obtained delegation for all 
marriages within the territory of “A”. E.J.M. 
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Baptizinc A Dyinc Non-CatTHOLic 


A priest is called to the bedside of a dying non-Catholic. 
He finds that the person is a Christian in good dispositions, 
has a knowledge of the truths necessary for salvation, and a 
desire to do everything that is required to save his soul, but 
has no desire to be reconciled with the Church and is in good 
faith. There is no time to have recourse to the Ordinary. 
Is it possible, assuming his first baptism to be doubtfully 
valid, to baptize him again conditionally? (B.C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 752 §2. In mortis autem periculo, si nequeat in 
praecipuis fidei mysteriis diligentius instrui, satis est, ad 
baptismum conferendum, ut aliquo modo ostendat se 
eisdem assentire serioque permittat se christianae religionis 
mandata servaturum. 

§3. Quod si baptismum ne petere quidem queat, sed 
vel antea vel in praesenti statu manifestaverit aliquo pro- 
babili modo intentionem illum suscipiendi, baptizandus est 
sub conditione. .. . 

The canon has in mind the baptism of infidels ; with- 
out actually solving the controversy concerning the suffi- 
ciency of an “implied” intention, it provides a practical rule 
by distinguishing between ordinary circumstances (§1 
adultus nisi sciens et volens probeque instructus ne baptizetur) 
and the danger of death; and, further, by distinguishing 
in §§2 and 3 between those dying people who are and those 
who are not destitute of senses. 

The directions apply all the more easily to conditional 
baptism in the above case, since it cannot easily be doubted 
that the dying person amply possesses the qualifications for 
valid baptism. Of these qualifications the most important 
is the intention to receive the sacrament, and we think the 
case is correctly solved by deciding whether this is actually 
present. If, therefore, the person is destitute of senses, and 
there is no means of exploring his wishes, he may be bap- 
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tized conditionally. He has, at least, an habitual intention, 
and there is no reason to suppose that he would resist the 
minister’s good offices. 

If, on the other hand, he is capable of giving some slight 
attention to the subject—aliquo modo as stated in Canon 
752 §2—in our view his consent should first be obtained. 
It is true that, as a Christian, he enjoys an habitual in- 
tention with respect to baptism, but an adult not destitute of 
senses must, at least, not be averse to receiving conditional 
baptism. Some non-Catholics might strongly object to it, 
in which case this actual contrary intention would negative 
the habitual intention which it is presumed they have got. 
There is no necessity, in these circumstances, to raise the 
question of reconciliation with the Church, seeing that the 
person is in good faith and time is lacking for the ordinary 
procedure to be observed. E.J.M. 


1 The point is not raised in the above question but it may be noted that, 
in similar circumstances, the conditional administration of the sacraments 
of Penance and Extreme Unction is also permitted secluso scandalo, pro- 
vided it is judged that the dying person has the minimum intention. This 
is now widely taught notwithstanding Canon 731. The fullest discussion 
of the matter is in Periodica, 1929, Vol. xviii, pp. 125-148 (Vermeersch). 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
THE PRIEST AND HIS CHOIR—II 


i dealing with parish choirs we all have to face the 
difficulty of getting in a sufficiency of well-attended 
practices. In parishes where most of the members have 
to go to work or business a full muster on a weekday cannot 
be expected. As a partial solution it is worth while to 
have a short practice of twenty minutes or half an hour 
after the High Mass on Sunday. The singers will take 
more interest and attend more regularly if the priest makes 
a point of encouraging them by his presence. 

The only way of managing those troublesome persons 
who imagine that they can best assert their born leadership 
by outsinging everybody else is to inform them tactfully and 
in public that there is a vast difference between singing and 
shouting ; if they will not take correction they must be 
asked to withdraw. The day of soloists is long past. In 
the days of operatic Masses and gala performances of such 
theatrical effusions as Rossini’s Stabat Mater they had 
glorious opportunities for exhibiting their skill. It often 
happened that particular solo passages came to be regarded 
as the prescriptive property of certain individuals and even 
families ; and encroachments upon these assumed rights 
were fiercely resented. The resultant feuds were probably 
the dangerous rocks which the lecturer—to whom we re- 
ferred last month—had in mind. Fortunately the Motu 
proprio of Pius X has delivered us from all that, though even 
nowadays one may stumble upon a church in some remote 
region where an inferior choir tries to struggle through the 
unliturgical involutions of Haydn or Mozart. 

On the other hand, many a well-meaning but misguided 
priest has driven his people away from his sung Mass, and 
swelled the ranks of the 12 o’clock Mass in the neighbouring 
parish, by sternly insisting upon the exclusive use of plain 
chant. We are not bound to the exclusive use of plain 
chant, as many persons who have not studied the Motu 
proprio imagine, and this is made quite clear by the follow- 
ing passage which is only one amongst several in the same 
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strain: “The Church has always recognized and favoured 
the progress of the arts. . . . Consequently modern music 
is also admitted in the Church, since it too furnishes com- 
positions of such excellence, sobriety and gravity, that they 
are in no way unworthy of the liturgical functions’’ (M.p. 
II. 5). 

It is the old-fashioned, florid and theatrical music with 
its endless and senseless repetitions that is forbidden. We 
must face the fact that plain chant exclusively, even when 
sung by experts—and the Graduals were never intended to 
be sung by any but experts—is too severe for the average 
congregation. The people like a change by way of some- 
thing harmonized and tuneful, and there is no reason why 
they should not have it. Plain chant groaned out by 
incompetent choirs is uninspiring and boring, and the 
over-enthusiastic amateur layman is often offensively in- 
tolerant and the leading parish nuisance. 

A common weakness with parish choirs is their ambition 
to attempt things far beyond their powers. It is always 
safe to keep to simple, tuneful Masses in two or four parts, 
such as Terry’s Mass of the Holy Ghost, and there are plenty 
if only one will take the trouble to look for them. A stand- 
ing repertory of half a dozen Masses, to which one newly 
learned may be added every year, is quite enough material 
for a small choir to work upon. Except, perhaps, in very 
big parishes, the Church’s traditionally favoured ideal of a 
choir composed of men and boys is practically unattainable. 
We cannot manage without the mixed choir, or the choir 
of female voices. 

A choir of women is not to be despised ; it can be very 
pleasing ; but, by a decree of the S.C.R., such a choir 
may not be allowed in a cathedral or in a church where 
a canonical choir is obligatory for the singing of the Office. 
A reply of the S.C.R. has decided that a choir of women 
or a mixed choir must be accommodated in a remote part 
of the church, away from the altar, and that for the avoid- 
ance of irregularities the men must be entirely separated 
from the women and girls (S.C.R. 4231). Our English 
custom of having a choir gallery, generally at the west end, 
where complete separation is hardly practical, would appear 
to be tolerated by long use: in any case, the mind of the 
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law, which is the elimination of unseemly conduct, is amply 
respected. 

Members of choirs are notorious sermon dodgers, and 
gossiping during the sermon is a common fault. There is 
much to be said in favour of a rule, already existing in some 
parishes, requiring the singers to vacate the gallery and to 
sit in the body of the church whilst the sermon is in progress. 
j. Ph. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Barbarians and Philistines: Democracy and the Public Schools. 
By T. C. Worsley. Pp. 282. (Robert Hale. tos. 6d.) 


HOUGH attacks on the Public School system are by 

this time common enough, Mr. Worsley’s indictment 
is of considerable interest, and his criticism goes deeper 
than the familiar kind of satire which has come to be taken 
for granted even in the institutions attacked. He has a 
good historical analysis of the changing message preached 
to successive generations of boys, from the Old Testament 
ethics of Arnold’s time to the nebulous loyalties of our own ; 
and there is a telling series of annotated extracts from the 
school literature of each period—Hughes, Kipling, Newbolt, 
Vachell, Alec Waugh and Ian Hay. His verdicts have 
often a keen edge. Of games and the “team-spirit’’ he 
says: “The competition, which is the end, cancels out the 
co-operation which is only a partial means.’’ And of 
religion in Protestant schools (for Catholic schools are 
excepted) : “To regard religion as the most important thing 
in these schools, as many headmasters say they do, is like 
regarding the lion as the most important thing in the back 
garden. Perhaps it would be, if it were there.” 

With the general trend of his criticism it is difficult not 
to agree. When he says in effect that the ordinary product 
of the Public Schools neither has nor can be expected to 
have an intelligent understanding of the modern world, I 
think he is merely speaking the truth. But his final diag- 
nosis and his suggested remedies seem to me worse than 
questionable, for they centre on an undefined “demo- 
cracy” and an undefined “science’’, neglect of which is the 
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cause of evil and cultivation of which is to be the cure. 
But if the schools of the oligarchy rather obviously fail to 
teach wisdom, what of the other secondary schools and the 
elementary schools? Surely they are no better off. The 
intelligent workman, like the intelligent professional man, 
is usually so in spite of his school. And should it be said 
that in this country the undemocratic rich have imposed 
their own folly on the democratic poor, what of the United 
States, where I understand that even the rich are democratic, 
and where there is at least no Public School tradition? Is 
not the ordinary young American rather more ignorant of 
the contemporary world and of things in general than his 
English counterpart ? 

As for “science”’ (i.e. the physical sciences), Mr. Worsley 
seems to assume that because such science was and is of 
enormous influence in the shaping of our industrial world, 
therefore by logical sequence it should have the primacy in 
school studies. But on precisely the same grounds one 
might plead for inculcation of the principles of British im- 
petialism, German militarism, Continental atheism and 
international usury. All these things must in some sense 
be understood if the modern world is to be understood, 
but the pursuit of them is a different matter. It may 
indeed prove to be the case that the physical sciences are 
not only influential, but beneficent ; but that is a question 
which must be discussed on higher grounds than those of 
these sciences themselves, which are competent to make 
limited judgements of fact, but not judgements of value. 

Nor does there seem much justification for the belief that 
the “scientist”? is any more likely than the conventional 
classical scholar to apply to life in general the reasoning 
powers he has learned to exercise in his special subject. 
Scientists in practice seem as narrow-minded as any other 
specialists ; once outside their accustomed round they are 
capable of gross lapses in logic (witness the Huxley-Jeans 
performance in the matter of monkeys and typewriters) ; 
the eminent teacher of exact mechanics finds nothing odd 
in the choice of a “Tudorbethan’’ house for his dwelling- 
place ; and the ordinary biologist, for instance, is as in- 
different as the man in the street either to the speculative 
problems of modern mathematics or to the highly practical 
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matter of soil erosion, in regard to which a handful of 
scientists, having had sense enough to consult the traditional 
wisdom of peasants, is trying, before it is too late, to counter 
the destruction done by the applied science of the immediate 
past. 

In a world which believes that movement is progress ; 
that justice and injustice are relative to the colour of political 
shirts ; that the most material things are the most knowable 
in themselves ; that there is no being behind doing—in such 
a world, education and science and democracy are likely to 
remain astray. Co-operation, co-ordination, in knowledge 
as in society, are indeed no less desirable than Mr. Worsley 
believes ; but co-ordination implies subordination, and men 
will work together in vain unless they have learnt the nature 
and destiny of man. I seem to remember that the original 
Charter of Eton College begins with the words: “In the 
name of our crucified Lord’’. If our civilization is to 
survive, we must begin there again. 


W. S. 


A History of Poland. By George Slocombe. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. viii + 375. (Nelson. tos. 6d.) 

The Polish Tradition. By Paul Super. Demy 8vo. Pp. 
xiv + 215. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

La Persécution de l’Eglise en Lithuanie. Par le R. P. Lescoeur. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. xvi + 160. (Douniol & Cie., Paris. 
10 francs.) 


Ir is more than a year since the fourth and the most 
terrible of the partitions of Poland was carried out, and 
the country of Boleslas the Brave, of Casimir and Jadwiga, 
of Sobieski and Kosciuszko was crushed again beneath the 
heel of the invader. Much has happened since then, but 
we should not lose sight of Poland and what she stands 
for. While the country is defaced and blotted from the 
map, we would do well to read again her history, to under- 
stand her traditions and something of the story of her 
sufferings. Unfortunately we have no good history of 
Poland in English. The best, Professor Dyboski’s Outlines 
of Polish History, is no more than its title suggests, an outline, 
a series of lectures loosely connected ; while the promised 
translation of Professor Halecki’s history has not yet 
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appeared. Mr. Slocombe’s book therefore fills a gap, 
adequately enough if somewhat imperfectly. Mr. Slocombe 
is a brilliant journalist, and his book has both the qualities 
and defects of such authorship—a smooth-flowing, colour- 
ful and sometimes brilliant narrative, with great unevenness 
of presentation, and some remarkable gaps. The book is a 
revision of an earlier work, produced in 1916, and some- 
what hurriedly brought up to date. The political story is 
dwelt on to the exclusion of other influences, notably that 
of Catholicism. Thus the story of the Hungarian princess 
Jadwiga, who married Ladislas Jagiello, the Grand Duke 
of Lithuania in the fourteenth century, is given only cursory 
mention. Not only did her marriage unite the Kingdoms 
of Poland and Lithuania; it brought the latter country 
within the sphere of Latin Christianity and determined 
its destiny as a Western kingdom. Similarly the story of 
Russian oppression cannot be fully understood without 
reference to Polish Catholicism. Mr. Paul Super’s book 
supplies in some measure this defect. The author, an 
American Protestant, and sometime Director-General of 
the Polish Y.M.C.A., writes from personal experience of a 
country which he obviously loves. He is aware of the 
Catholic influence on the Polish tradition and in Polish 
history, yet he writes with discernment a judgement on 
Polish Catholicism worth remembering, and a key, too, to 
many of the events in Polish history : 


“You go to church in some lands and see religion ; 
you go in Poland and feel it. Within the church itself, 
crowded to the doors during Mass, or scattered here and 
there with people at prayer during other hours of the day, 
you feel the profoundly religious atmosphere of the build- 
ing ; within the congregation, even though they may be 
strangers to each other, as in a great city, you feel the 
actual emotional tie which binds the people together. As 
they march in religious processions, bow before sacred 
shrines, sing their lovely Christmas carols, participate in 
services of song, kneel in almost breathless awe, adoration, 
or reverence at the elevation of the Host during Mass, these 
waves or tides of emotion rise and spread with such power as 
to communicate themselves even to one of a different faith.” 
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Here is a key which Mr. Slocombe has largely over- 
looked, to explain not only the strength of Father Kordecki 
and the Polish triumph against the Swedes at Czestochowa 
in 1655, but the whole story of Polish resistance to both 
Russia and Prussia in the nineteenth century. The smallest 
of these three books, a translation from the Polish by Pére 
Lescoeur, emphasizes this point. It is a piece of unadorned 
history, a record tragically apposite today of what the 
Church in Lithuania (which was then one of the ten Govern- 
ments of Poland) endured at the hands of the Russians after 
the collapse of the Polish rising of 1863. Here is a bald 
account of the work of General Mouravieff, the “Hangman 
of Vilna’, and of his successor, von Kauffman. The aim 
of these men, carrying out a settled plan of Russian policy, 
was to exterminate Catholicism in Lithuania, by hypocrisy, 
by bribery, or by terror. They were denounced to the 
world by Pope Pius [X, but Europe turned a blind eye on 
the Lithuanian tragedy. The same thing has happened in 
our own times. The country is again in the clutches of the 
Russian persecutor ; but, if history can serve as a guide to 
the future, the Church in Lithuania will not die. 

A. B. 


Come What May: An Autobiography. By Arnold Lunn. 
Pp. 482. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 


AN interesting but a very uneven book. To begin with, 
the autobiographical form, which is well maintained in the 
earlier part, is later broken by chapters which look too much 
like separate articles loosely imserted, and the reader is 
jerked rather than led from one subject to another, a some- 
what mechanical continuity being provided by the mere 
presence of Mr. Lunn and his invalid leg. Again, the 
presentation of friends and relatives often lacks the particular 
tact required in this kind of writing. Chesterton-in his 
autobiography gave all his characters the same kind of life, 
and could praise, blame, humour them, or make fun of 
them without a moment’s embarrassment to anyone. 
Mr. Lunn finds just the right things to say about his father, 
who is always interesting and admirable ; but with other 
members of his circle one feels one is being told more than 
one wants to know about persons to whom one has been 
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insufficiently introduced. And in his remarks on literary 
friends he sometimes passes the delicate line between 
compliment and advertisement, e.g.: “I find that an 
increasing number of diplomatists subscribe to The Tablet, 
the Catholic weekly, brilliantly edited by Mr. Douglas 
Woodruff.”’ 

I have dwelt overmuch perhaps on Mr. Lunn’s weak- 
nesses; they are more than atoned for elsewhere. The 
two chapters on Germany and England after the last war 
are full of illuminating things in the way of first-hand 
experiences and conversations and again of shrewd political 
judgements. The account of his travels in the States has 
the intense if unhealthy fascination of all such authentic 
records. Best of all, I think, is the study (in Chapter XXV) 
of Switzerland as a real democracy and a real Distributist 
State ; here Mr. Lunn’s knowledge is deep and intimate, 
and no doubt many readers, like myself, will recognize with 
shame how ignorant they have been of the true nature of 
a country which they have so often and so foolishly dismissed 
with a few ungrounded platitudes. 


W. S. 


The Last Man. By Alfred Noyes. Pp. 272. (John Murray.) 


Mr. Noyes has given us his reflections occasioned by the 
war, and by the moral evils which have caused it, in the 
form of a novel written in the Wellsian vein, in which the 
place of science or pseudo-science is taken by art, poetry 
and philosophy. No one is better qualified to write as a 
critic on these subjects, and their setting in the frame of 
fiction will be an added attraction for most readers. Itisa 
tribute, we hope, to the author of a novel when the re- 
viewer’s curiosity compels him to leave over for later con- 
sumption the writer’s artistic and literary criticisms in order 
to discover how the story is going to finish. It describes the 
adventures of an almost solitary survivor of a war so effec- 
tively waged that practically the whole of humanity is 
blotted out, a man who wanders alone amongst the relics of 
civilization, through the museums of Paris and Rome, 
visiting well-remembered scenes of natural and artistic 
loveliness, and finding everywhere the valley of death. His 
wanderings are prompted by the knowledge that there is at 
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least one other survivor, but it is plainly against the rules for 
a reviewer to say who it is, and how the journey ends. 
“T’ve been an agnostic most of my life ; but, lately, just 
when the old women were beginning to say they couldn’t 
believe in a God who allowed people to kill one another in 
war, I found that I could not believe in anything without 
Him.” The sentence might be taken, perhaps, as the 
lettmotiv of the book, which sparkles with memorable pas- 
sages, fierce denunciation of degeneracy in art and litera- 
ture as reflecting the leprous degeneracy of contemporary 
morals, appreciations of the genius of Keats (around whose 
Roman house much of the action centres), or of the spirit 
of St. Francis of Assisi with which the book so graciously 
closes. These are but a few of the things welded together 
around the adventures of “‘the last man”, and the book is a 
solace to the mind in these days of war because it draws upon 
the thoughts and the creations of a saner time than that in 
which we are now condemned tolive. If Mr. Noyes appears 
quite often in this book as laudator temporis act, there must 
be few of us middle-aged people who are not of the same 
mind. As his laughing philosopher remarked: “He was 


content to be behind the times when he saw the ghastly 
people who were abreast of the times, and the still more 
ghastly people who were in advance of the times”’. 

E. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MEANING OF VOTIVUS IN THE LITURGY 


A correspondent sends us these observations on the 
liturgical use of the adjective votivus : 

The word properly means “dedicated, consecrated, 
offered, practised, etc., in consequence of, or in fulfilment 
of a vow’’. Its commonest occurrence in English is in the 
phrase “votive offering’’, where it has its standard meaning. 
We use it also in the phrase “votive mass’’, which is a mass 
outside the liturgy of the day, determined by a special 
intention (votum) of the celebrant. But the adjective occurs 
in certain liturgical contexts where it is not always easy to 
render it by a satisfactory English equivalent. Here are 
some examples : 

1. In the collect for the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity 
we pray: ut Nativitatis ejus votiva solemnitas pacis tribuat 
incrementum. ‘The same collect (mutatis mutandis) is used for 
the feasts of the Visitation and Betrothal (23 January). 
Similarly, on the feast of SS. Basilides, etc. (12 June), we 
have natalitia votiva; on the feast of St. Antony of Padua 
(13 June) solemnitas votiva. 

2. In the postcommunions for the three feasts of Our 
Lady already mentioned and for that of St. Agnes (28 
January) we have: Sumpsimus, Domine, celebritatis annuae 
votiva sacramenta : praesta, quaesumus, ut et temporalis vitae nobis 
remedia praebeant et aeternae. 

3. The post-communion for the feast of St. Martin 
(11 November) presents an interesting variant: Praesta, 
quaesumus, Domine Deus noster ; ut quorum festivitate votiva sunt 
sacramenta, eorum intercessione salutaria nobis reddantur. 

How is the English translator to render the word votivus 
in the above contexts? Account has to be taken, in the 
first place, of the possibility that the liturgy is not employ- 
ing the word in an exact way, that is to say, that votivus in 
some of these contexts may be of the nature of an “epitheton 
ornans’’, a conventional adjective that is suitable in a general 
way and helps out the rhythm of the phrase. Allowing for 
that possibility, one may yet perhaps give it a sense in 
accordance with its original meaning by taking it to mean 
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“sacred” or ‘“‘devout’’—using those words with some 
recognition of their original meaning of “‘consecrated’’. 
Thus the votiva solemnitas of the collects might be rendered 
“sacred feast’? or “devout commemoration’’. The votiva 
sacramenta of the postcommunions is most naturally trans- 
lated “sacred mysteries’. In support of this rendering one 
might point to the parallel locutions of two other post- 
communions : 

Feast of the Purification : Ut sacrosancta mysteria . . . et 
praesens nobis remedium esse facias et futurum. 

St. Francis of Paula (2 April) : Sumpta Domine sacramenta 
caelestia . . . precamur . . . ut et temporalis vitae subsidia nobis 
conferant et aeternae. 

The postcommunion for the feast of St. Martin stands 
by itself, for votiva here appears to be used predicatively. 
Consequently, some such rendering as “for whose feast the 
mysteries are celebrated’’ seems needed. 
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